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of Texas and the wife of a professor in the University of Minne- 
sota. “Mary Everett” is a pseudonym. In this vivid description 
of a Texan Plantation, Miss Everett gives sweeping glimpses of 
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a re-valuation of their distinction as men of letters in a day of 
changing literary values. 
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With the return of a more intelligent attitude towards the great 
writers and personalities of the Victorian era, Matthew Arnold is 
due for a reinterpretation. Having attempted, without too exact 
knowledge and little sympathy for his subject, to depreciate Arnold, 
Mr. T. S. Eliot has succeeded in altering the younger generation’s 
attitude towards the great Victorian critic. In this essay, Mr. 
Hunt reviews Arnold’s reputation at the hands of critics for the 
last seventy-five years with the result that he leaves Mr. T. S. Eliot 
and other light-handed sharpshooters of the present generation exer- 
cising their gunnery without hitting their target. The author, Mr. 
Everett Lee Hunt, is a member of the English Department j of 
Swarthmore College in Pennsylvania. 
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One of the first of Gorky’s carly lyrics, “The Song of the Stormy 
Petrel”’, is a Russian classic which not only voices the restless surge 
for social and spiritual advance of the Slavic temperament but 
which was the secret song of Gorky’s soul. The translation has 
been made by Eugene M. Kayden, Professor of Economics in the 
University of the South at Sewanee, whose translations of Russian 
poetry have occasionally appeared im this and other periodicals. 


Science versus Absolutism............. T. Swann Harding 


The current drift towards authoritarianism in politics, education, 
and religion is an appropriate cause for reflecting again on the rel- 
ativity of human knowledge and the tentative nature of human 
judgments. In this essay, Dr. Harding objectively reminds one of 
the essentially preferable attitude of the scientific or relative attitude 
to the conventional and easy collapse of independent thinking for 
the sureties, such as they are, of unquestioned gencralities. Dr. 
Harding lives in Maryland. 


About a Bath (poem).................... Merrill Moore 


The Pragmatic Shakespeare...... William S. Knickerbocker 


This is the first of a series of essays om Shakespeare as craftsman 
and as artist. While consentmg to the view that Shakespeare, as a 
practical man of the theatre, pragmatically exercised his powers 
in shaping and writing his plays with no mean respect for success, 
the author takes issue with many eminent Shakespearean researchers 
and critics who, in their zeal for scholarship, leave the impression 
that, and in some instances explicitly assert, Shakespeare was only 
a mercenary opportunist. 

The second essay in the series, to be published in the next issuc, 
will critically examine Professor Allison Gaw's theory of Shake- 
speare’s “revision” of 1 Henry V1 as a preliminary for the scrutiny 
of Professor Tucker Brooke’s theory of the Marlovian originals of 
= Henry VI plays upon which Professor Gaw bases his own con- 
clusions. 
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Gewanee Review 


by Kemp Malone 


LONG HOLDS THE DARKNESS 


Long holds the darkness over hill and dale 
And Joseph grieved for Mary in travail; 
The darkness deepens under thatch and wall 
And Mary laid her in an ox’s stall. 





Long lie the shadows over land and sea 

And Mary bore a son to set man free; 

The shadows lengthen over sea and land 
And Mary’s son died by the freedman’s hand. 


Clouds gather black against the starless sky 
And God sits in his judgment, seat on high; 

The air is dark, and thick with driving snow, 
And may Christ bring us succor here below. 

















by Mary Everett 


A TEXAN PLANTATION: 
THEN AND Now 


I, 


INE cups and Indian pinks and blue bonnets were in full 

bloom the day that I returned, and the tawny winter grass 
was turning green. Dark shadows tinged with rose lay soft and 
wide upon the sandy earth, from where they were reflected, like 
light through a prism, into the brilliant air. My eyes, long ac- 
customed to bleak and frozen clouds, could not at first take in 
so much warm and sparkling color. I could smell salt in the 
breeze and spray blown inward from the gulf. The ocean, I knew, 
had once surged over all this land, and on our plantation I suddenly 
recalled gathering baskets of sea shells turned up by deep spring 
plowing. Standing dry shod upon our cotton field that day, I had 
felt, rather than understood, the passing of geologic eras, as 
around me roared unimaginable waters and floods from out the 
cavernous past. Never again was I to feel secure upon this shift- 
ing, drifting earth. For a long time and in many places since that 
April morning I had been seeking dusty answers to the questions 
that then first began to perplex me. Now returning, I found noth- 
ing changed—only I myself. Over all hung the warm and quiver- 
ing air that I remembered, air full of dazzling light and color, and 
sweet with the smell of wild flowers on the prairie. This, I thought, 
is how Odysseus must have felt when at last he rounded the 
shores of Attica. 


II. 


Years before, when my grandfather had first come with his 
slaves to the Republic of Texas, he had written back to his family 
‘commenting upon the fertility of his cotton lands, and upon the 
beauty of the coastal spring. Some careful hand, after his death, 
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had gathered together and stored in his desk all this cor- 
respondence and his diaries, and his love letters to his three wives, 
all of which, together with his medical books, I eagerly read on wet 
days in my youth when the east wind blew or a norther drove me 
inside. “The grass,” he wrote in one letter (I quote from memory) 
“does not at all resemble that at home, being at dusk almost 
purple in color.” “That purple grass,” said my great-uncle to me 
years later, “was the first thing I looked for in Texas, but it was 
a long time before I saw any. Of course,” he explained “I never 
had your grandfather’s sensitive eye.” With that sensitive eye 
my grandfather had been quick also to note (and set down in 
his letters to his first wife) how the endless prairie, like the gray 
and supple gulf, reflects the colors in the morning and the evening 
sky, and how these colors shift and vary with the passing breeze. 
He had taught his children to look for the shining blue humming 
birds in the crooked mulberry tree, to watch for the first white rain 
lilies, and to distinguish between winds blowing around the house 
in fall or spring. Now, as if through his own eyes, I looked out 
over this land and saw that it was, as his letters claimed, “lovely 
to look at and fertile, with water and pasture for cattle, and with 
deep soil for cotton and sugar cane.” 

Some of the men who left the older South to establish homes 
in the Republic seem to have experienced this kind of joyous and 
pagan delight in the earth itself, in the rolling acres that edged 
black river bottoms and in the curving lines where creek meets 
shore. Apparently they felt a certain deep and tranquil attach- 
ment to land and sky and water little shared by their descendants. 
These planters, less borne down by arduous labor than men push- 
ing westward without slaves, could spare time to look at the world 
around them, and in their letters they were as likely to comment 
upon the profusion of flowers and game on the prairie as upon the | 
absence of rocks in plowland. 

Such a man was my grandfather who with his own hand 
sketched out the contours of his acreage in Texas and placed a 
firm black cross on the map to indicate “a hillock suitable for a 
house and drive well drained, and situated between prairie and 
bottom lands.” He never lived to see his vision realized, for, 
before he could lay down a broad avenue with a white house at 
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its end, cabins had to be built for the negroes, great trees cut down, 
stumps uprooted, swamps, full of moccasins and rattlers, drained, 
sugar cane set out, and new fields broken for cotton. Machinery 
for a gin had to be hauled by straining mules and oxen across a 
muddy, boggy prairie, and enormous iron boiling kettles for syrup 
had to be brought in from New Orleans, along with more negroes, 
and quinine, French coffee, and brandy. Roads had to be laid 
out, black jaundice and yellow fever overcome, bandits and In- 
dians conquered. His first wife having died in Georgia, there 
were two more wives to be married in Texas, and two to be buried 
under the live oaks close beside the little low house that he always 
regarded as temporary and therefore never once painted. In 1860 
there was a war to be fought and, later, Reconstruction and the 
state police to be endured. At length, in his old age, after Ap- 
pomatox, he had to mortgage his land; until that time the free 
holdings of a free man in a society more devoted to personal 
liberty than to that nebulous security for which citizens now- 
adays pine. This man who dreamed of broad fields and a white 
house set upon a hill, and who, to realize his hopes, pushed across 
a perilous continent, could never have understood the mysteries 
of corporate ownership and distributed dividends. It was prob- 
ably well that he closed his eyes one night in the stormy fall of | 
1868 and never opened them again. 

His eldest son, barely seventeen when the war ended, lingered 
on for some years with his mother’s family in Georgia. At four- 
teen, a tall and well-formed lad, he had run away to join the 
army, and, repenting later of his folly, had written his father ask- 
ing, in a letter that his father preserved, for a good negro and fifty 
dollars in gold with which to comfort his miseries. Now, at 
twenty—an age tenderly protected by the present Youth Ad- 
ministration—burdened with recollections of war and torment, 
and with six younger half-brothers and sisters to support, he took 
up his inheritance in Texas. Remembering, no doubt, his mother’s 
home, with its sanded floors, its shining side lights in the door, 
and its summer kitchen, he drew plans for building such a house 
upon the turgid, yellow Brozos almost exactly where, thirty years 
before, his father had placed a cross to indicate a suitable lo- 
cation. At length, by the exercise of incredible energy and busi- 
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ness acumen, he saw his way clear to do so and, using sand from > 
his own yard, he set his negroes to laying brick for the foundations 
of his dwelling. 

Then from the nearest port he hauled his bride and her bulbs 
and her rosebushes, packed in wet clay, and her slips and her 
cuttings, and her trunks and her little negro maid who, until the 
day of her death, never failed to bring water and bathe her mis- 
tress every hot afternoon. He hauled lumber, too, over the sodden 
prairie covered deep with pouring equinoctial rains; and brick, 
and glass, and window blinds, and screws, and latches and nails, 
and a wide hat and a pair of boots fine enough for a bridegroom. 
Somehow, he must have forgotten to order enough door-knobs, 
because a wooden latch served all my childhood to fasten the 
door that led onto the backhall, where the ice-water stood, and a 
blue ribbon held shut the parlour door, behind which pictures of 
our ancestors hung in solemn state upon the walls. But he did 
not forget to buy a new velvet saddle for the mare that he had 
been training to carry his bride. That I know—because, long 
afterward, I learned to ride in its depths, where the velvet had all 
been rubbed away and had been replaced by pieces of the Brussels 
carpet that covered my bed-room. 

His young wife must have thought the prairie endless and 
Georgia very far away as their wagons jostled over ruts and 
gullies by day, and as she lay, shivering, in her tent at night 
listening to the sharp and lonely howl of coyotes running before 
the first cold norther of the fall. But if so she hid her fears and 
even the most suspicious psycho-analyst would have been hard 
put to it to find in her any cherished fixations. 

The very day they reached the Brozos, she put on her white 
ruffled sunbonnet—the one that,all my youth I was urged to wear 
and avoid freckles—and set about her tasks. Firmly laying aside 
her wedding finery and, no doubt, her innocent girlhood dreams 
as well, she assumed competent charge of the negro workmen who 
were to build her a home upon this foreign soil. First of all (she 
told me) she saw to the planting of her bulbs and flowers in a 
garden well protected from rabbits by tightly meshed wire and 
close set pickets. Then she put away in a cowhide trunk her silk 
dresses—dresses made from those that her oldest sister Amelia 
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carried away to Florida when Sherman first began his frightful 
march. Forty years later I came upon them. One garment, 
however, she never laid away—her riding habit, for of that she 
had more need in Texas than in Georgia. Sometimes she would 
put it on and ride miles to the assistance of: some neighbor. Once 
she strapped behind her a very sick child and brought him home 
with her to nurse; and once she picked up a wounded little doe. 
Another time she hung from the pommel of her saddle a bag full 
of baby wolves left orphaned on the prairie which, to her sorrow, 
grew up to bite the hand that fed them and had to be let loose. 

She wore calico frocks now under her riding habit, but she 
had her maid wash and iron them with great care. “Miss Ellen 
never liked to see a wrinkle in her dress,” said the black old 
woman to me proudly years later when, sick and blind, she lay 
waiting for death, and I, bursting with arrogant youth, sat beside 
her, all unaware that to this pass I, for all of my white skin, must 
some day come. The exultant Frankish king, who dared the 
Christian God to slay “so mighty a man as I”, was not less mind- 
ful of life’s hazards than I as I sat questioning the wizened old 
woman under the patchwork quilt. Her mistress and she had 
come to a wilderness and each, in their appointed places, had 
left their mark upon it; but the old negro woman thought only of 
‘Miss Ellen’s’ contribution, not gauging her own. 

Thus it was that I learned how they had managed at first, before 
the house was finished, when the cook prepared great stews in 
kettles out doors, and set biscuits in a covered iron pot under 
coals to brown. For a time my grandfather’s six children had to 
live with a relative, in their father’s crumbling old house. The 
young couple began housekeeping in a shack behind their new 
home, for they were anxious closely to superintend the building of 
their house. Years later, in the midst of a tornado that blew 
furiously, my uncle calmly went to sleep explaining that his wife 
might stay awake to pray, but, as for himself, he knew what kind 
of beams He had put in his roof. There, in that shack, the bride, 
finding her body less strong than her courage, fell ill with pneu- 
monia and she recalled, to the day of her death, the long hours 
she had begged for water and, according to the best medical prac- 
tice then prevailing, was denied it. Once recovered, she watched 
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(this twenty year old girl) her husband go off in the spring with 
his cowboys to hunt over the open range for his stray cattle and 
wild horses, knowing that, while he was away, she must manage 
the plantation, deal with the negroes and the overseer, and un- 
pack the walnut bureaux with the marble tops never yet unloaded 
from the covered wagon into which they had first been set. “We 
moved into the new house before it was finished,” said the old 
negro woman, running her mind years back into the past, “because 
we had to take care of all your grandpa’s six children, and then 
Mr. Robert come home with a broken hip where his horse fell on 
him and we needed room for the doctor from town and for all 
the preachers that come to pray for him.” For months he lay 
there, a heavy iron hanging from one foot. Old Uncle Isaac, the 
negro preacher who had accompanied my grandfather to Texas, 
used to kneel beside his young master and pray loud and long 
when the weights were changed. He recovered, but never again 
did he walk without a limp. When the coffee-bush-pods turned 
black in the fall their first child was born. “You could have put 
him in a pint cup, he was so little,” (and no wonder!) said the 
old nurse to me, “and Miss Ellen could have run his arm through 
her wedding ring. But, in the end, he grew up to be the biggest of 
all Miss Ellen’s three boys and the smartest. I fed him a teaspoon 
of milk and two drops of whiskey every half-hour and I was 
mighty proud of him,” she ruminated, all unconscious of the fact 
that the excellent Dr. Dafoe would, in due time, preserve his 
quintuplets alive by methods only a little more wisely chosen than 
hers. “He died the summer he come home from college, and it 
nearly killed Miss Ellen,” the old woman went on. 

But of that sorrowful time, hid in the bleak future, husband and 
wife had no present knowledge. When they had recovered, they 
took up again the planning that had occupied their free hours 
before either of them fell ill. But one plan they never in all their 
lives realized. They dreamed of a long drive running down to 
the house from finely hammered entrance gates, but that dream 
remained always beyond their grasp. The avenue, it is true, was 
laid out, in the beginning, straight and true, between rows of 
locust trees, and big wooden gates (fine for the children to swing 
upon) were set in place; but that was as far as the idea ever took 
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shape. On my first visit to Charleston I saw what they had in 
mind, as they rocked in the Texas moonlight, but that was long 
years after they had ceased to want anything in this world. It 
was not strange that they failed to set up these great gates. One 
year there would be a flood from the Brozos deluging all the young 
cotton plants and battering down the negro cabins; the next year 
all the children would be down with measles, or a neighboring 
planter would require his friend’s signature upon a note, or the 
rival parties would renew a political feud that finally ended in the 
shooting of forty men in one night. “Sometimes”, said my aunt 
to me, in recounting these early years, “your uncle was so busy 
and worried that he would forget to put on his coat for dinner. 
Finally we kept it hanging on his chair.” 

After awhile they had to add more rooms and fireplaces, for 
there were by now eleven children in this house, nine being under 
twelve years of age. My grandfather’s six children included two 
sets of twins and a sister soon died, leaving two other young chil- 
dren. Counting their own three, there were thus eleven children 
to be looked after. “It was fortunate I always had good nurses,” 
my aunt used to say. So complete was the children’s confusion as 
they grew up together that my uncle’s own sons always called him 
brother and his brothers referred to him as father, but all alike 
leaned upon his wife as mother. Everything considered, it is 
hardly surprising that they never found time or money to set up 
gates worthy of the house they built—a dignified white house, 
with green window blinds, with square pillars supporting the roof, 
and with twin red chimneys at each end. Forty-two years they 
lived there, and now it seems strange to think that dust lies upon 
their eyes, just as it does upon Helen’s. 

The next generation that lived in this house (and I was among 
them) preferred windmills and bathtubs and iceboxes and tele- 
phones and talking machines and shiny new furniture to Kentucky 
mares and pearl handled pistols and thick rolled turf. Almost, but 
not quite, the younger members of the family forgot that the 
roses blooming among the neglected flowers had once grown in a 
Georgia garden, and they entirely forgot, if they ever knew, that 
along the James and in Savannah and Charleston were polished 
sword gates and wide broad avenues overhung with live-oaks. 
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These places began to seem as far away as Europe, now that there 
were so many people coming down from Chicago and Kansas who 
did their own washing and sang praises of these cold regions. 
Other strangers, with burry voices, came, too, looking for oil. By 
this time, indeed, the movement from the older South to Texas 
had stopped and the great Empire was filling up with people who 
knew neither Travis nor Sam Houston nor Jeb Stuart nor Lee. 

The girls went off to school and married men who lived in cities 
and who had little desire to be awakened at midnight by a pant- 
ing, frightened negro announcing some trouble on the plantation. 
The boys went off to learn how to become lawyers or doctors or 
engineers, (perhaps there might be oil on this plantation too) and 
few of them ever returned to learn how to be planters. By now, 
of course, except for the few delusive war years, it had become 
impossible, between the boll weevil and the bank and the market, 
for planters to live as they had always been accustomed to do. 
Thousands of acres of black Brozos bottom land would hardly 
yield a living, much less a trip to New Orleans. The men laughed 
when relatives living up North sent them clippings about how 
tenants working on shares were oppressed by wealthy and rap- 
acious landlords. If there was a planter in their country who 
could pay his taxes and his interest and have enough left over to 
buy a new suit, they didn’t know it. Well, maybe one man, but 
he had inherited his money from some kinsman who had made it 
in the North—that utopian land which they now thought of as 
magically providing the income that their acres refused any longer 
todo. One by one, the younger members of the family returned 
to report that it was simpler to buy your milk in a bottle than to 
find a good negro to milk and feed a herd of Jersey cows—and 
besides where was the money with which to feed the cows or pay 
the boy? The negroes naturally soon fell into the way of going to 
town to work driving milk wagons, instead of milk cows. 

The circle was thus nearly round. Hamilton and Lincoln could 
rest in their graves; their work was now almost complete. The 
America they thought of was about to take shape. 

Those that were left on the plantation now talked, with a kind 
of despairing resignation, only of the price of gasoline, and engines, 
and tractors, and radios, and, with deeper anxiety, of what they 
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should do if the bank called their notes. They still spoke, hungrily, 
it is true, of sausages and hams like those old black George Ann 
used to hang up in the smoke house and of sugary yams like those 
Uncle Gabe always planted between the rows of pear trees and 
stored, through the winter, in high mounds of yellow earth close 
under the cook’s window. But as often as not they now stopped 
in at the country store for a small box (meat is expensive now- 
adays) of neatly arranged pork patties—that strange and foreign 
sounding name for sausages—guaranteed never touched by hand, 
Never seasoned either, they all thought, but Gabe was dead and 
George Ann had followed him and who, black or white, now re- 
membered the sweet and secret flavorings they had put into good 
meat and back bones and smoked hams and long linked sausages? 
Sometimes those on the plantation even bought a bag of spinach, 
acknowledged by all to be a tasteless and insipid vegetable, but 
who was there now to keep the mint bed and the mustard patch 
cut back or to plant collards or young turnips or to shell tiny 
butter beans? They all began to forget the taste of sugar cane 
syrup, boiled in great iron kettles, sweet and honey colored. Only 
the oldest remembered that on this plantation once roamed hun- 
dreds of chickens and turkeys and young lambs; and that, what- 
ever the price of cotton, fruits and vegetables and melons and 
nuts and thick cream and ice cold curd were always at hand. No 
one at all recalled the fact that our grandfather had always refused 
to buy harness for mules and kept his negroes busy weaving collars 
out of corn shucks. One and all they began, like the rest of the 
world, to accept what industry set before them, and planters’ chil- 
dren bought their wares in town as eagerly as anyone else. 

If the Democrats had not elected a President to the White 


House, and if he and his advisors had not set a price of twelve 


cents for cotton, nobody knows what would have happened. Those 
whose minds looked into the future did not want to think ahead 
anyhow—those few who understood the consequences of the ad- 
ministration’s program as it bore upon the markets of the world 
and upon the liberty they had never ceased in theory to cherish. 
“What else can we do?” they agreed, but only the most astute rec- 
ognized that what was begun at Appomatox was now finished. The 
Supreme Court would defend the rights of the states—not the men 
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whose ancestors had assembled at Montgomery to elect Jefferson 
Davis. “Anyway,” the planters argued, “they have owed us a 
long time for our slaves.” 


ITI. 


Memories sometimes have a strange way of suddenly appear- 
ing in the mind, not in succession, as is usual, but in swift and 
panoramic combination. Then past and present seem actually to 
merge and time to have as little significance as philosophers con- 
tend. Thus it was that, sunk deep in recollection, I found it hard 
to tell whether the house I was approaching was now occupied 
by my cousin or my grandfather, whether the year was 1840, 1870, 
1900, or 1935, whether the colored boy who opened the big gate 
for me was slave or free, whether I, indeed, was myself, my 
mother, or my grandmother, each of us with identical names, 
having lived here im this house separated only by a garment of 
flesh and by certain years in time. It is a curious experience, this 
instantaneous extension of one’s own personality to include the 
hopes and fears of kinsmen long since dead. 

My son, F., was for the first time in Texas and his mind was 
fresh and curious, not clouded, like mine, by thoughts and im- 
pressions of the past. “You may find it very much changed,” I 
warned him, forgetting that he had no memories with which to 
compare his present experiences. But I need not have warned 
him. Soon I realized that grandfather and great-grandson could 
have lived and worked contentedly together here where the land 
still rolled down to the bayou “lovely to look at and fertile.” “We 
ought to plant some narcissus and daffodil bulbs all under those 
trees and along the bayou,” exclaimed F., who, to my surprise, 
thought at once of gardens in Virginia and Carolina, where we 
had lived the past winter. His grand-grandfather would have 
liked his way of talking. 


IV. 


My cousin came out to meet me. “You have been away too 
long,” he said, “But you will stay now? And your boy? There,” 
he pointed, “is his pony and his saddle, and his rope, and Alec, 
who will show him how to ride. Tomorrow he can put his brand 
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on a calf. Will you like it here, son?” he asked my twelve-year- 
old a little anxiously. “Hasn’t your mother told you that you 
belong here?” The boy was already rubbing his pony’s neck and 
holding out his foot to the negro, Alec, who was plainly sur- 
prised that a masculine member of our family should have to be 
instructed in the matter of putting on spurs and mounting.a horse, 
“It sho is time you brought dis boy home, Miss L.,” he said to 
me reproachfully. 

Alec took his duties seriously, determined that F. should not 
return as ignorant as he had come. In a few weeks he taught the 
child to sit a horse; to herd cattle; to rope calves; to catch and 
saddle a pony; to hitch a mule to a plow; to point out a ’possum 
hiding in a tree; to know the field hands by name; to help lay out 
a day’s work on the plantation; to differentiate between grades of 
cotton; to attend a negro baptizing politely; to shoot a gun; to 
watch out for rattle snakes and alligators; and always to answer 
“Yes, Sir’ and “No, Ma’am” to his elders. When at length F. 
had acquired some measure of skill in all these particulars, Alec 
was exultant. “Dat boy is de berry spit and image of all our 
family,” he announced at last about F., who, as a matter of fact, 
closely resembles his father’s people. My son’s camp counsellors 
and school teachers could have learned a good deal from Alec. 

Depressed by common perplexities, and saddened by memories, 
my cousins and I could not, like F., wander all day through the 
berry patches and over the blooming prairie. We did not try to 
hide our anxieties. My cousin was facing various heavy dif- 
ficulties; in fact, he did not know whether he could still claim legal 
title to the house where we sat. “I’ve lost it once, but I soon got 
it back. Did you know?” he asked me. My own cares were not 
less pressing, and we took counsel together. 

Our predicament was shared I knew by nearly all the other 
land owners in the county. The day before I had met a friend 
who, as the overseer on his own former plantation, was now re- 
duced to living in a house designed for negroes. Too old to do 
more than pass out his days in dignified acceptance of the chances 
in which this world abounds, he was yet much interested in the 
coming society that he had read about in pronouncements from 
Washington. “The President has very fine ideas,” he told me 
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drily, “but I can’t think he has ever tried to get negroes to break 
new ground.” Months later, in a northern city torn by labor 
difficulties, I thought of this friend’s remark. There must have 
been men like him living in the slow decay of Roman civilization, 
men who, in themselves, personified the best virtues of a departing 
age. Proud old Sidonius going in state to call upon the barbarian 
king who controlled his province would certainly have felt at 
home with this citizen of a Texas county. 

“How on earth have you kept this place going, G.?” I asked my 
cousin, for during all my years away I had never stopped watching 
the falling cotton quotations. I knew that part of the time he, 
already an old man, had been his own cook, ginner, and overseer, 
arising at four in the morning and continuing until long past 
dark. That I had heard from his banker and mine. Now things 
were somewhat better, at least as far as the immediate future was 
concerned, and there was again a cook in the kitchen and servants 
about all day. “But the negroes?” I pressed him. “Everybody 
seems to have as many as ever, though the northern papers are 
full of reports of tenants being turned off to starve.” “Well,” he 
answered, “I have heard about that going on in some places, but 
not around here. How could we live in this county with a lot of 
hungry negroes running wild? There’d be bloodshed and riot in 
no time. Besides its cheaper to look after them yourself than to 
turn them over to the county and pay out big taxes to a bunch of 
grafters.” I told him that the factory owners in the north did not 
accept his reasoning. “Of course,” he explained, “I can’t pay 
them much, some not at all, but they have a house and can pick 
up wood to burn. They fish and hunt rabbits and squirrels, and 
this year I gave them seed and made them all raise a garden, 
though it was hard going to get them to do it. I don’t know how 
they ever make out about clothes, now that I can’t supply them. 
I haven’t bought a new suit myself in three years. H. (his wife) 
tries to take care of the old woman. She'll take you down to see 
Aunt Mary (now too old to cook) tomorrow.” He paused and 
looked at me sharply. “Did you remember to bring old Aunt 
Cindy (who had nursed two generations of our family) some 
candy?” Reassured, he went on to explain the absence of Uncle 
Mott and Andrew, about whom I had inquired. Uncle Arthur, 
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it appeared, had passed on to partake of the salvation he had tire- 
lessly preached to us all. I remembered that, the summer I first 
came home from school in Virginia, the old negro had come at once 
up to the big white house to remonstrate with me. Rubbing a 
rusty iron nail over the palm of my hand, he looked down upon 
the resulting black mark. “Don’t you know, honey, dat dancing 
marks yo’ little white soul des dat way?” I hated to think I 
should never again see the old man driving up the road in his 
dilapidated cart behind his tattered gray mule. Andrew, after the 
last war, had been lured by an agent from Chicago into trying his 
luck in that city. Last year, G. had brought him home to die, 
“How ever could you spare the money, G?” I asked. He seemed 
puzzled by the inquiry. “Don’t you remember? He was W’s 
nurse?” he answered. 

“Have you had many union organizers working in this county?” 
I inquired, my mind perplexed between these recollections and 
arguments heard at university convocations and in labor meet- 
ings in the North. My cousin suddenly shook with laughter. 
“Tell Henry to come here, Susy,” he called out to a little negro 
girl who, all the while we had been talking, had been fishing, with 
my cousin’s little granddaughter, for doodlebugs in holes in the 
clean swept sandy yard. “Yes, Sir, Mr. G. I'll go get ’im jes as 
soon as I ketches dis one,” she answered, continuing to intone 
monotonously the mysterious chant that is supposed to draw the 
bugs up from their warm nests to investigate the mysterious world 
above the quivering broom straw. Old Aunt Phoebe was Henry’s 
mother, a tall, straight, yellow woman, who was as fine a nurse as 
I have ever yet met. Some of our family she had helped bring 
into the world and others she had helped lay out for burial. After 
her death, her boy had continued to fill various duties around our 
yard. I remembered standing with my uncle and shaking Henry’s 
hand, as, all dripping from baptismal rites, he had come up sup- 
posedly washed clean from sin. In 1917 he had been drafted to 
go in a negro work unit to France and had spent some time in 
that strange country where, he had asked his lieutenant to write, 
“white people and negroes eat at the same tables.” “I am well 
and hope you are the same” another letter read (I was told). “I 
am learning to cook . . . (this, that, or the other.)) Mr. G. would 
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not like the coffee they make here. With respect, Your servant.” 
One morning, a long time after the armistice, my cousin looked up 
to see Henry standing by his bedside with the usual morning coffee. 
“Bon jour,” said the returned soldier. “Here I is, Mr. G., and I 
never wants to fight no mo! What does you want for breakfast?” 
My cousin had never been able to persuade him to speak any more 
French, but among the other servants he walked a king among 
men, pouring forth the most amazing gibberish that had ever been 
heard either on the Seine or the Brozos. It was some time before 
he gave up serving strange soups and stews and returned to 
smothered chicken and wine pudding. Now he stood at the door, 
spoon in hand. 

“Henry,” said my cousin, “you remember that white man and 
yellow nigger who were down here making speeches all over the 
bottom? Miss L. wants you to tell her about that meeting you 
went to.” 

One Saturday night, not long before, the negroes had gathered 
at a certain turn in the river, uncertain whether a patent medicine 
vendor or a new preacher was coming to exhort them. Instead, 
a white man with a strange accent (how should they recognize 
Brooklynese?) began to urge them to throw off their chains, to 
organize for higher wages and to defy their oppressors. “Miss 
L.,” said Henry earnestly, “Dat man was sho crazier’n a bed bug, 
and he looked so onery mean and stingy I knowed it wouldn’t 
be no use at all to ask him for a quarter.” 

“What happened, G.?” I asked curiously, when the negro had 
retired to the kitchen. “Oh, nothing much,” answered my cousin. 
“We didn’t have any trouble. We just told those fools (excuse 
me, honey) that we didn’t want to have to kill a lot of our colored 
people in this county and they’d better leave. It does look to 
me,” he said, “like people would have enough to do up North with- 
out meddling in things they don’t understand down here.” 

Listening to him, I reflected that history should be avoided by 
those who treasure their peace of mind. No doubt the leading 
citizens of Ur, now lying with their slaves buried and forgotten 
under the Sumerian plains, likewise resented the Akkadians when 
they came upsetting things—but the Akkadians stayed. “Did 
you ever read the letters of Gregory the Great?” I asked my cousin 
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cautiously, for I knew that he had refused to vote for a Catholic 
president. That wise pope, I reminded him, had once warned a 
worried abbot that ‘many people are inflamed with mistaken zeal,’ 
“Well, the world hasn’t changed much,” commented my cousin. 

I stirred restlessly, remembering the fierce arguments that have 
always divided those who trust, with fanatic enthusiasm, in the 
inborn nobility of men from those who regard the mass of man- 
kind with more penetrating suspicion. In the past year I had 
talked with capitalists and laborers, with strikers and troops, with | 
editors and experts. I knew the heat of their passions. “My boy 
is just old enough,” I thought bitterly, “to be sacrificed on one 
altar or the other.” My cousin, however, had no such forebodings 
as he sat on his own doorstep, unmindful of angry men in the 
chaotic world outside his province. Communists, Nazis, or Fas- 
cists—all alike he ignored. Upon this quiet gallery my fearful 
thoughts assumed, indeed, a kind of unreality, little related to the 
urgency of their pressure in counting houses and labor halls and 
university forums. 

I moved from my chair to the top step and leaned my head 
against the square white column behind me. Here as a child I 
had sat every night listening to the twitter of birds in the locusts 
and to the screech owl that lived in the chinaberry tree beside the 
chimney. Over these steps my grandmother had been borne to 
her funeral and over them my mother had passed, first as a bride 
(“very happy and excited” she had written back from her honey- 
moon in Mexico) and then, all too soon, in her shroud. On them 
I stood shooting Roman candles and firecrackers with shouting 
black children every Christmas Eve of my childhood. Just inside 
the front door I could see a younger cousin now preening her 
ruffies before the long gilt mirror, with four candle holders attached 
to it, that my grandmother had brought by wagon to Texas from 
Mississippi. In the dusk outside, purple wistaria blossoms were 
hanging sweet and thick over the garden fence; and soon the 
waxy leaves of the capejasmine bushes would reflect the light from 
the round and rising moon. “They call them gardenias up north,” 
I said, idly, “and wear them to dances, but they will always make 
me think of funerals.” “Of course,” my cousins agreed, and we 
lapsed into tranquil silence. Bound together by the oldest and 
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 gtrangest of human relationships, blood kinship, we sat watching 
the fire-flies and the stars come out. There were days ahead for 
talk; we felt now no need to hurry. 

“Sweet,” said my cousin G. at last, using the name by which 
I (and the canary bird) had long ago been called—“Sweet,” he 
said, “you know those books you wrote us about? I’d think you’d 
be afraid to have them around for fear F. might pick up that kind 
of talk.” 

I was surprised. My cousin’s wife reads a great deal, I knew, 
but G. prefers to listen to strange languages and great choirs 
coming magically out of the air. Having lived his time out amid 
the precarious conditions that novelists and agricultural statis- 
ticians dwell upon interminably, he has little need to read about 
these matters; and from responsible dealing with all manner of 
men he already intimately understands the practices and con- 
ditions that distress and horrify Mr. Paul Green and Mr, Erskine 
Caldwell and Mr. William Faulkner. I had not expected him to 
read the books that I had commented upon in a letter to his wife. 

Now G. does not look for much virtue in ignorant men set down 
in a world manifestly full of traps for the unwary, though from his 
own family he expects behavior according to pattern. Entirely 
unconcerned about adolescence in Samoa or the origins of juvenile 
crime, his notions about the training of children in their duties to 
God and man remain clear and positive. I do not think he has 
ever heard the word “indoctrination”, but he would find Santayana 
easy to read. “Unless you are something definite to begin with 

. .” argues a character in The Last Puritan, “unless you have 
something in particular . . . how are you to distinguish a direction 
of progress?” My cousin makes no bones about “loving something 
in particular” and his mind shuts out “not the great universe but 
the wastelands of folly.” “A man knows what is right to do,” he 
is likely to say, with a directness that philosophers might envy. 
He understands, too, that it is really very funny indeed when men 
set themselves up ‘to accuse destiny and reproach the gods.’ He 
could not, therefore, find much to praise in the books that I had 
listed in a letter to his wife. 

“You’d think,” he began, “that the men who write about 
tenants being eaten by hogs and negroes drowning in wells and 
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young girls running wild were born up North. Not,” he hastened 
to add, “that plenty of terrible things don’t happen down here. I 
could tell these young men things worse than they ever thought of, 
as anybody could who has lived in this bottom all his life. What 
surprised me was that these writers seem to think something could 
easily be done to change sinners. The Lord himself,” he chuckled, 
“hasn’t figured out a way to save some people, and we’ve got our 
fair share of them, black and white, in this county. Well,” he 
said charitably, “I expect Northern people like to think we need 
the missionaries they send down here, and so they buy these 
books. I remember we all thought your pa was plum crazy to let 
you go to live up North. Still, there’s no sense in grown men 
having hysterics over things that they might have expected in 
this world if they had ever read their Bibles.” 

G. has a naturally kind heart, ‘but he cherishes no theoretical ideas 
at all about the elevation of society. He has learned by observa- 
tion, as Montaigne did, to expect “only two or three in a multitude 
to come to perfection.” He was therefore unable to accept my 
tentative suggestion that perhaps a righteous social indignation 
had fired the intent of the authors whom we were discussing. 
“No,” he replied, better able to understand economics than revor 
lution, “it looks to me more like those chaps simply have to make 
a living, and they write what will sell.” That necessity he could 
appreciate. If you can’t market cotton you try to sell pecans, or 
young beeves, or maybe alfalfa hay. 

Southern men of G.’s age know all about war and revolution, 
and their aftermath. They have dealt at first hand all their lives 
with bitter actualities that younger men are just now beginning 
to write about. They do not find these problems either new, ex- 
citing, or terrifying. Our talk passed on to matters of more in- 
timate concern, of relatives I had met last year in Carolina, of a 
portrait I had seen at Williamsburg, of a family Bible I had with 
me in the North. On such trifles our conversation lingered, as is 
the way of Southerners. 

My own mind, however, kept circling back to discussions that 
I had heard all over the country—discussions led by men armed 
with volumes of codified information and hard fact. Such men as 
G. had been spoken of, in these meetings, as drags on the wheel 
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of planned national progress, as anachronisms in the modern world, 
who must yield place to citizens more devoted to principles of 
codperation and centralized administration. It occurred to me 
that Bunin, writing of old Russia, in his Well of Days, knew more 
about my cousin’s point of view than some Americans whom I 
had heard speaking. 

Thinking back, it was easy to see that G.’s life had been lived 
after principles now discarded by most people. Duty is a word 
he has never learned to dismiss, after the light fashion of moderns, 
but political and economic equality is a dream that leaves him 
cold. He will risk his life (I have seen him do it, and his father 
before him) to rescue negroes caught in a flood, or to prevent a 
lynching; he will gallop off in the dead of night to save a negro 
woman from having her throat cut; he will sit beside sick and dying 
servants; he will bail his hands out of jail; but on his plantation 
his single word is law, and every tenant who questions it must go. 
He knows how to assume firm and responsible control both in 
ordinary times and in emergencies, and how to execute justice, 
as he sees it, but not how to make himself what Mr. Briffault so 
much admires—a cell in the State’s organism. He could never fit 
into a codperative state or yield allegiance to a dictator, for he has 
no illusions at all about human nature in general, and he relies 
enly upon his own courage to carry him through difficulties. And 
yet, there endures in him the chastening conviction that popes and 
kings have not been ashamed to acknowledge. In the sight of 
God he knows men to be equally vain and ignorant, all alike 
sinners and babblers in a world beyond understanding. An in- 
heritor of the Christian tradition, honestly he feels himself as 
much in need of salvation as the blackest negro on his plantation. 
He would be horrified to think of himself as the proud Bourbon 
and heartless landlord dramatically described by some students 
of contemporary social problems. These agitated gentlemen would 
hardly believe that my cousin differs from them less in purpose 
than in point of view—a difference, to be sure, that has more than 
once set the world on fire. 


V. 


As we sat there, with great suns whirling above us, and our 
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frail earth itself floating off into space, I thought how strange 
it is that, age after age, the aimless story repeats itself. Bar- 
barians surge out of the forests, or people out of the cities looking 
for land and eager for battle. And when the invaders have once 
again enslaved or slain their victims and have captured wives to 
their liking, what then? The sorry tale remains the same—and 
who is there wise enough to interpret it? Charlemagne and 
Boéthius—between them one world was lost and another won. 
The Incas and the Spaniards—who can read the mystery? He 
who would believe in progress must take it on faith. 

“G.,” I said (but he did not know my whole mind), “I must 
look at you carefully; for it may be a long time—maybe a thou- 
sand years—before I see another man like you.” 

“How you talk!” said my cousin. 


by S. Gorley Putt 


IMAGES OF RESIGNATION 


There is no stamina of blood; 
Centrifugal fatigue will drain 
Your fleshéd idol at my brain 
And where it stood clear air inhabit. 


To my cleared patio’s tear-washed flags 
Love’s mercenaries soft return, 

Doff their bright uniforms, to learn 
The mufti of the tried intent. 


An outstretched arm would yet arrest 
These Lilliputian scriveners’ reign 
Before their emptied hands again 
Categorise the general scene. 


Peopled with smaller fry, the heart 
Too readily can ape the mind; 
Within a habit-clustered rind 
The pearl of price accepts no place. 
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THE FUTURE THEATRE OF THE AIR 


RAMATIC critics in many European countries have long 

been interested in the creation, through the development of 
the broadcast play, of a new medium for the drama comparable 
to that of the stage and screen. The radio drama, especially 
in England, Germany, France and Sweden, is already attaining to 
full stature as an independent and widely-acclaimed branch of 
artistic expression. In this country, however, professional as well 
as dramatic critics of the drama have consistently failed to con- 
sider, direct, or encourage this fledgling art, despite the fact that 
hundreds of plays have been broadcast over national networks 
within the past decade. That these critics have missed an ex- 
cellent opportunity, and much honor, by their failure to be present 
at the birth of a new art form and subsequently to nurse it to 
maturity, is clearly indicated by a comparison of their reception, 
or rather their lack of reception, of the theatre of the air in this 
country with the enthusiastic encouragement accorded it by dra- 
matic critics in other forward-looking countries. 

In England, where the technique of presenting the Liieusdenet 
play has reached its most complete development, the British 
Broadcasting Company’s drama programs under the direction of 
Val Gielgud have been hailed by one critic as “the true National 
Theatre of Great Britain”. This encomium was duplicated by 
professional critics of the drama all over England during the 
winter of 1933 when, in a series of weekly broadcasts, the B.B.C. 
presented every one of Shakespeare’s plays to a large and en- 
thusiastic British radio audience. The success of this and other 
drama series subsequently led many of the leading English news- 
papers to accord space in their columns for the publication of 
critical notes on current broadcast plays. These reviews are writ- 
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ten as sincerely, and are considered as seriously, as those dedi- 
cated to the productions of the legitimate theatre. 

As early as 1925 the British Broadcasting Company recognized 
the possibility of stimulating greater interest in the drama through 
the broadcasting of plays. This came about quite by accident. In 
that year the director of a play entitled Patricia, which was then 
running in London with moderate success, conceived the idea of 
broadcasting one act of the play over the national network. As 
a result of the advertising and interest awakened by this “sample - 
act”, the gross receipts of the theatre increased £1,000 per week, 
and the play, although of middling merit, enjoyed a long and suc- 
cessful run. It was this evidence of public interest in radio as a 
medium for the presentation of drama which led authorities of 
the B.B.C. to inaugurate a series of experimental dramatic pro- 
grams under the direction of Val Gielgud. 

From the first Mr. Gielgud realized that, because of the one- 
dimensional nature of radio, restricted as it is by its appeal to the 
ear alone, the ‘radio drama had to be treated as a new medium 
if it were ever to rise higher than a mere substitute for the drama 
that is seen as well as heard. In accord with this conception of 
the sphere of the radio drama as a separate and distinct medium 
of expression, and also as a result of his experiences in broad- 
casting various types of plays, Mr. Gielgud early discovered that 
most of the works produced on the three-dimensional stage were 
ill-adapted for broadcasting. Many productions which had rung 
up phenomenal successes on the stage failed flatly when sent out 
over the air, and it was soon observed that the plays best adapted 
for radio presentation were the works of Shakespeare, ancient 
Greek drama, and the Elizabethan dramatists, because the basis of 
their appeal was largely to the ear, while the appeal of most 
modern plays is to the eye either by means of gesture, scenery, 
costumery or pageantry, or a combination of all of these aids. 

With the assistance of expert dramatic criticism resulting from 
his experimentations to find the best type of drama for the radio, 
Mr. Gielgud established the principle that if the radio drama 
were to become a new means of expression its plays would have 
to be written and produced after a rigorous fashion necessitated 
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by its inherent demands, possibilities and limitations. Subse- 
quently he urged playwrights to write plays designed especially 
for presentation over the radio. In response to this appeal some 
of the leading English authors, among them E. M. Delafield, 
Lord Dunsany and Tyrone Guthrie, began to write original radio 
plays. Following the success of this group’s pioneer work in the 
radio drama other English literati, including H. G. Wells, Comp- 
ton Mackenzie, James Hilton and L. A. G. Strong, encouraged 
efforts made to adapt many of their novels into radio plays. As 
a result of this policy, within the last few years a large and grow- 
ing body of dramatic literature, written especially for the radio, 
has been developed in England. 

The enthusiasm of the British fans for this new type of drama 
was so keen that the B. B. C. began to employ many professional 
actors and actresses with international reputations, who welcomed 
the opportunity of increasing the size of their audiences by 
appearing in radio plays. Among the professionals who delighted 
British radio audiences at one time or another were Edith Evans, 
John Gielgud, Cyril Maude and Elisabeth Bergner (whose lead in 
Escape Me Never during the 1934-35 drama season in this country 
made it one of the outstanding Broadway hits of the year). 

Development in the technique of broadcasting dramatic pro- 
ductions has kept pace with advances made in the writing and 
casting of radio dramas in Great Britain. The outstanding tech- 
nical device developed in that country is the Dramatic Control 
Panel for the director, which led to the adoption of the “multiple- 
studio technique” of production. 

On the continent the broadcast play has also been well-received 
by critics and the public. Before the advent of the Nazi régime 
the pure radio drama in Germany was to be found at its best. 
However, as with the theatre in general in present-day Germany, 
radio drama has ceased to function as a vigorous and independent 
art, being now diverted to the service of der Fuehrer. Across the 
frontier in France the radio drama has enjoyed a steady growth 
in popular favor within the past five years. Perhaps because of 
the deep appreciation of the average Frenchman for the great 
productions and traditions of the French theatre (in a land where 
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Moliére, Racine, Corneille and others are still enthusiastically re- 
ceived by modern audiences), the number of original radio 
dramas is much less than in other countries. Much originality has 
‘been shown, however, in the adaptation of the old classics for 
radio presentation. 

As one would expect from the experimental nature of the Soviet 
theatre in general, the broadcast play has been subjected to con- 
tinued experimentation in form as well as in content. Due to the 
small number of radios in use in Russia, the development of the 
radio drama has been retarded by the absence of a large and ap- 
preciative audience.’ In Sweden, the remaining country where this 
new form of drama has reached a significant stage of development, 
dramatic programs presented over the government-owned net- 
work have consistently been voted by fans as the most interesting 
tadio feature during the past three years. More than a hundred 
plays are presented over the Swedish broadcasting system each 
year, and these are always well-cast with professional actors under 
competent direction. 

On this side of the Atlantic, Canada boasts of the largest Dra- 
matic Control Panel in the world. The device was built in Mont- 
real by the Canadian National Railways in order to facilitate the 
broadcasting of a series of plays on Canadian history written by 
Merrill Denison. The popularity of this series resulted in the 
presentation of an increasing number of radio plays in that 
country. 

In the United States, while many plays have been produced 
over national networks as well as over local stations, interest in 
radio drama has not been as great among either the public or dra- 
matic critics as in several of the other countries. This compara- 
tive lack of interest in the broadcast play is attributable not to 
any failure of the American public to appreciate good drama, but 
largely to limitations imposed by the private ownership of the 
broadcasting systems and the commercial interest of the adver- 
tisers over them. In England, where the B.B.C. is owned and 
directed by the government with a consequent reduction of the 
profit motive in the selection of program items, more attention 
and encouragement could be given to experimenting with the 
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radio drama than has been possible in this country. As a con- 
sequence of the special nature of sponsored programs over Ameri- 
can networks, a majority of commercial advertisers buying time 
from the broadcasting systems have regarded experimenting with 
radio drama, on a scale comparable to that undertaken by the 
government-owned European systems, much too expensive a pro- 
cess. While various commercial concerns have undertaken to pay 
for services of outstanding actors and royalties on plays in add- 
ition to the cost of the time used over the national networks, as in 
the case of such a series as the Lux Radio Theatre of the Air, it 
is frequently true that the quality of the play selected for pres- 
entation suffers because of the expense of securing professional 
actors, or vice versa, and few indeed have been the original full- 
length plays written by leading American dramatists expressly 
for radio presentation. 

It has frequently been more advantageous for both the broad- 
casting companies and advertisers themselves to present pro- 
grams of dialogue between such pairs as Colonel Stoopnagle and 
Bud, Amos and Andy, Lum and Abner, Myrt and Marge or 
George Burns and Gracie Allen, than to present serious radio 
dramas. Nevertheless, the dialectical buffoonery of such pairs as 
these accustomed the public to the reception of dialogue and has 
paved the way for the presentation of more serious dramatic 
works. 

In spite of the necessity for showing immediate profits, the 
two major American networks for the past nine years have had 
programs of drama asa part of their sustaining features. The 
N. B. C.’s Radio Guild and the C. B. S.’s Guild Theatre have, 
since their inception in 1927, enjoyed increasing audiences. Handi- 
capped by lack of funds as well as by lack of serious attention from 
dramatic critics, these two theatres of the air have continued, 
nevertheless, to grow in scope and quality of their productions 
from year to year. During July of 1935 authorities of both net- 
works announced “promotions” for their drama programs. Vernon 
Radcliffe, director of N. B. C.’s Radio Guild, celebrated that 
group’s promotion to the expanded range of a larger audience on 
Sundays by an initial production of John Galsworthy’s Justice, 
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while at the same time Lux’s Radio Theatre of the Air shifted to 
the C. B: S. network. Such belated recognition of the theatre of 
the air came as the result of thousands of letters of appreciation 
received by member stations of both networks. Thus despite 
_ many obstacles this new form of drama has overcome its grow- 
ing pains and has reached, if not maturity, at least its majority 
in this country without assistance from the dramatic critics. 

Any new form or method of artistic expression must come to a 
full recognition and acceptance of its limitations as well as its 
possibilities, if it is to be seriously considered as an independent, 
non-imitative esthetic medium. In the radio drama these limi- 
tations and possibilities are conditioned by the fact that the broad- 
cast play can appeal to but one of the five senses, that of hearing. 

Those who listen to the radio drama find that there are many 
compensations for the lack of colorful appeals to the eye in this 
medium, as compared with the visible elements of stage and screen 
productions. In the first place the auditor can remain at home 
in his most comfortable chair without having to dress and go 
across town to pay a high and sometimes speculative price for a 
ticket at the box-office. He.can enjoy the novelty and recreation 
afforded by this appeal to his imaginative ability to visualize the 
scenes, action, and characters of the spoken dialogue which is 
coming over his radio at whatever volume of sound he desires. He 
is able to listen with undivided attention to the unfoldment of 
the drama without being distracted by the more or less irritable 
presence of others and the thousands of small, almost imper- 
ceptible but nonetheless distracting movements among the crowds 
which frequent the legitimate theatres or motion picture houses. 

The directors and actors of radio plays find their tasks quite 
different from their former rdles on the stage or screen. While 
the director of a play scheduled for production on “the boards” 
spends several weeks of hard practice in rehearsing, he can step 


down and out of the picture, practically speaking, at the premiére _ 


of his show and watch from the wings if he wishes. Not so the di- 
rector of a radio drama; he must not only put the cast through their 
paces, but he must remain on the scene himself after the play is 
started so that there may be no slip-ups or false cues. His pres- 
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ence during the actual presentation may be more necessary than 
during the period of rehearsal preceding the play. On the other 
hand, he does not have to rehearse for weeks in advance as does 
the director of a play for the legitimate stage; he listens to the 
cast read their parts over in sequence several times, the number 
depending upon the complexity of the particular play to be pre- 
sented. But since the radio play will be produced but one time, 
being a kind of one-night stand as it were, the director has to 
watch his p’s and q’s with care, for one slip-up could spoil an 
otherwise creditable performance. In the filming of a screen 
production the director may order particular scenes re-shot a dozen 
times before the final rendition meets with his approval, but 
such an advantage does not present itself to the radio drama di- 
rector. 

The actor or actress accustomed to playing before full houses 
and responding to the emotions of the audience finds acting before 
the microphone, which remains coldly indifferent to the charm 
of his or her physical presence and personality, a particularly 
unstimulating ordeal. There are no footlights, no limelights, no 
beautifully extravagant costumes or artistically designed scenery; 
instead of the glamor and movement of the legitimate theatre, 
the radio actor finds himself inclosed in a small bare studio, ad- 
dressing an invisible audience which may number a hundred or 
a million persons. Accustomed to talking to the last row in the 
gallery of a theatre, the actor must tone his voice down to a con- 
versational level in front of the “mike” and yet keep it invested 
with overtones of emotional appeal. In comparison with actual 
stage acting, playing over the radio would be like playing to a 
void except for one consideration—the fact that the radio drama 
audience is frequently a hundred times larger than the number of 
people who could possibly be crowded into the largest theatre on 
Broadway. 

In Great Britain and in Canada, where the Dramatic Control 
Panel and the resultant multiple-room technique are in use, the 
actor finds the condition of his work more isolated than ever from 
all human contacts. The Dramatic Control Panel is a device for 
the control of actors, musicians and sound-effect men, who are 
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all placed in separate rooms. The one in use at the headquarters 
of the B.B.C. is equipped on the right-hand side with nine knobs 
above which are red lights, and on the left with nine additional 
knobs above which are green lights. These lights, connected with 
the nine studio rooms where the various members of the cast are 
located, serve as cue controls. The director sits before the panel 
and, while listening to the progress of the play from a loud speaker 
above the control device, follows the script and simultaneously, 
by manipulation of the Dramatic Control Panel knobs, directs 
the actors, the sound effects, and the musicians in the various 
rooms. Thus under the multiple-room technique the radio actor 
loses even the stimulation of playing against his fellow actors. 

In this country the single-room technique is most frequently 
used in broadcasting plays with the result that the actors have to 
preserve a religious silence while any one of them is playing before 
the “mike”. Across the room in a sound-proof glass-inclosed box 
sits the director equipped with a set of head-phones, and the 
actors must watch him carefully to catch his signals for proceeding 
with the reading of their parts. 

The playwright who turns to the writing of radio dramas finds 
this new medium even more of an ordeal than does either the 
director or the actor. In writing for the stage he can carry 
forward action and characterization and secure dramatic intensity 
through a number of devices calculated to appeal to the eye. He 
can even cover up the weakness of a plot by clever manipulation of 
lavish scenery or costumes. In writing the radio drama, however, 
the playwright must secure all dramatic effects through his lines 
or through sound effects. If the dialogue is the backbone of a 
stage play, it is the entire skeleton of a broadcast drama. 

The radio dramatist can secure a more effective production 
through the proper use of incidental music and sounds. An Eng- 
lish critic once remarked: “It seems as though a new member 
has been found for the club of queer trades—namely, the play- 
wright whose chief characters are ‘noises of.” Experiments made 
by English and German radio dramatists in the use of incidental 
music in uniiying the dominant emotional theme, and lending 
atmospheric background to the broadcast play, have resulted in 
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the more artistic use of sound within the talking pictures pro- 
duced of late-in those countries. The implications of the use of 
sound effects and music for accentuation of the emotional motif 
of the talking picture, which many critics have seen as essential 
if that form of art is to reach maturity, are even more important 
in the development of the broadcast play, which depends on sound 
alone for its effects. It is quite likely that improvements in the 
artistic use of sound effects by both playwrights and producers 
of radio dramas will in time come to exert much influence in the 
further development of talking pictures in this country. 

Not only must the playwright write crisp, direct dialogue, but 
he must also see that his whole play has as definite a sound 
rhythm as a musical symphony. Morever, this rhythm pattern 
must harmonize with the movement of the plot and the underly- 
ing emotional theme. In most of the radio dramas produced in 
this country incidental music has been restricted to long and tire- 
some overtures and entr’actes, often without any integral con- 
nection with the theme of the play. In this respect the radio 
director has imitated curtain music of the legitimate theatre which, 
because of its small and restricted stage, is handicapped in effec- 
tive use of incidental music to a degree that need not be dupli- 
cated in the radio studio. 

In addition to the greater possibilities for the effective use of 
sound effects and music, the radio drama enjoys another ad- 
vantage over the regular stage play. Unlike the latter, the broad- 
cast play is not limited by the unities of time and space. Al- 
though the classical unities are no longer regarded as fetishes to 
be religiously observed on the stage, the three-dimensional nature 
of theatrical drama still tends to restrict it to a logical recognition 
of the demands of the small space available on the stage. The 
raising and lowering of curtains, fade-outs, shifting of the conven- 
tional scenery, and the thousand-and-one distractions in a crowded 
theatre all serve to bring the spectator of a stage play to an im- 
mediate and often acute realization of the limited surroundings 
of the three-dimensional play. This restriction detracts from the 
illusion of reality which the drama endeavors to create. 

By use of the Dramatic Control Panel and the multiple-room 
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technique the director of the radio play is enabled to shift at will 
the action of his play in time and space. This surprising ability of 
the radio drama to escape the physical limitations of time and 
space was fully demonstrated in the series of famous trials broad- 
cast in this country in the winter of 1930. During the series the 
trial of Benedict Arnold for treason was re-enacted as it had 
occurred at the original trial in 1779. Despite the great difference 
in time between that early date and 1930, Clarence Darrow was 
employed in the radio'drama to prosecute the defendant. So 
great was the flexibility of the radio, aided by the lively imagi- 
nation of the auditors in dissolving time and space, that the im- 
possible disparities of such a scene were completely dispelled from 
the minds of the listeners-in. No one would have thought of 
questioning the reality of the production. Thus the lack of 
visualization in the radio drama is at.once its greatest weakness 
and its strongest point as a new form of art. 

If it is true, as the critics of man’s cultural life are wont to tell 
us, that the art of the theatre is the most democratic of all the 
mediums through which the national spirit is expressed, then 
those self-same critics should awaken to the possibility presented 
by the radio drama of bringing the theatre back to the mass of 
people from whom it has, in one manner or another, been taken 
away. Never has the theatre been so far removed from vital 
contact with the people as it is in modern America. The chief 
factor in the isolation of the theatre and its restriction to the 
patronage of the élite in large metropolitan areas such as New 
York City, Chicago, and to a lesser degree in cities the size of 
Los Angeles, has been the commercialization of the production of 
plays. This has resulted in the pyramiding of admission prices to 
a point where only the wealthy can consistently frequent the the- 
atre. As a corollary to this situation, American drama remained 
until recent years unworthy of serious critical attention or ap- 
preciation. 

It was not until the Twenties, which witnessed the development 
of such experimental groups as the Provincetown Playhouse, out 
of which came America’s greatest dramatist, Eugene O’Neill, 
and the Theatre Guild, that American dramatic literature began 
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to show any semblance of vitality. Earlier in 1911 the Little 
Theatre movement had been inaugurated in Chicago with the in- 
tention of bridging the gap between the commercialized theatre 
and a majority of the American people. The subsequent popularity 
and the tremendous development of Little Theatre groups that 
sprang up over the country attested to the desire of the masses not 
only to see good dramas, but also to participate in the acting, 
staging, producing, and even the writing of plays. 

This experimental movement undoubtedly hastened the re- 
naissance, or rather the advent, of a native drama concerned with 
American materials, characters, and problems worked out against 
back drops lifted bodily from the familiar American scene. The 
commercial theatre could not long withstand the force and popu- 
larity of such a movement, with the result that fewer and fewer 
wooden figures of the type of Beau Brummel, the English fop, 
and little Lord Fauntleroy cluttered up the boards in American 
theatres. 

Despite the great number of Little Theatres and the rapid 
growth of a native drama, the American theatre at its best is 
still far from being the place where a truly democratic art can be 
developed. The cost of staging any but the most inconsequential 
“pieces” and dialogues still restricts the production of good plays 
to larger cities, where large enough groups may be assembled 
either to cast or see a play and share the expenses. It has ac- 
_ curately been estimated that not one person out of ten in this 
country has the chance to see worthwhile plays produced. When 
one reflects that most of this number is concentrated in New 
York City, the theatrical capital of the country, this estimate in- 
dicates that the art of the theatre falls far short of being the most 
democratic of the arts in modern America. 

With the advent of the radio and the broadcast play the pos- 
sibility of the decentralization of the theatre from restricted metro- 
politan areas, and the democratization of its appeal, has for the 
first time been brought within the province of immediate and 
practical realization. According to a table compiled by Radio 
Retailing in March, 1935, there are 21,455,799 radios in use in this 
country. Taking the estimate of 3.1 persons per family made by 
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the advertising department of the N.B.C., the potential radio au- 
dience numbers 66,512,977 people, or more than one-half the 
population. If one estimates that only one person out of every 
ten thousand tunes in on a drama broadcast, the resulting au- 
dience of some 6,650 persons would be much greater than those 
which attend the most popular stage productions, and the in- 
creasing amount of fan mail received by both networks follow- 
ing the presentation of dramas indicates that the ratio of listeners 
is far greater than the hypothetical one in ten thousand. 

That the broadcast drama will attract an ever-growing audience 
and meet a deep-felt need is evidenced not only by the number 
but also by the appreciative note of the letters received by the 
studios. Following the presentation of Henrik Ibsen’s “The Lady 
From the Sea” by the Radio Guild in mid-summer of last year, a 
letter was received by the director from a widow on a remote 
California chicken ranch. Her letter began: “Dear Mr. Ibsen” 
and described at great length her reaction to the play, concluding 


with a touching note of thankfulness to the author for his broad-' 


cast. 

The possibility of the awakening and nourishment, through 
radio dramas, of John Doe’s imaginative faculties and apprecia- 
tion of the arts in general presents a challenge to all critics and 
educators interested in raising the cultural level of the American 
people. The broadcast of symphonic music as a part of sustaining 
programs during the past few years has already indicated what 
can be done along this line to acquaint the masses with good 
music, and to decentralize its production from small opera houses. 
With the advent of the movies and later of the talkies, observers 
hopefully predicted a renaissance in the cultural life as a result 
of the increased audience for the presentation of old and new 
masterpieces of the dramatic and operatic arts. In most respects 
this promise of a fertile awakening of the imaginative life of the 
nation was vitiated by the adolescent interpretation of the old 
and the moronic nature of the new themes in the movies and 
talkies, which left little to arouse the imagination save in the way 
of a suggestive titillation of the sex phantasies. Even in the case 
of some of the better pictures, when the interpretation of the 
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. theme was such as to awaken an imaginative response in the 
, spectator, there was nothing of substance provided for the aroused 
faculties to feed on. 

' Where the movies and the talkies have signally failed to de- 
velop into a significant and valuable medium of expression, the 
radio drama, by the very nature of its one-dimensional appeal, 
has a chance to succeed because it awakens in the mind of the 
| hearers the imaginative processes involved in visualization of the 
scenes developed in the oral and tonal pattern of the play. The 
radio drama, appealing to the sense of hearing alone, demands that 
the hearer fill in the other details of sense and thus awakens the 
auditor to an active, creative participation in the production. Given 
a clue as to the particular setting of the action of the radio drama, 
the listener-in may visualize the scene beyond the physical powers 
or ingenuity of stage designers to construct or the camera to 
photograph. The appeal of this one-dimensional medium is made 
to what has been called by psychologists the fourth-dimensional 
consciousness, the ability of the inner eye (i.e., the imagination) 
to evoke as much or as little as it may wish to see, just as the 
consciousness can call up desired images from the memories of 
the past. On the other hand, in the motion picture house or in the 
theatre the spectator can view only one aspect at a time, and 
usually at such speed or completion of detail that his conscious- 
ness partakes of the nature of a sponge, absorbing the material 
with little imaginative response required. Where movies or stage 
plays have succeeded in awakening the imagination to creative 
activity, this has most usually taken the form of identification of 
the spectator with the characters, rather than participation in an 
active creative sense not only with the characters but in the 
action (such as the one-dimensional radio play occasions). 

The promise of the theatre of the air can best be realized, of 
course, through the presentation of significant dramas. As Mr. 
Gielgud of the B.B.C. observed at the outset, plays for the radio 
must be written to meet the particular demands of the new 
medium unless it is to remain a second-rate indifferent imitation 
of the legitimate stage. As in other realms of artistic expression, 
the value of the radio play will depend upon the. significance of 
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its theme and the quality of the craftsmanship that goes into its 
composition and production. Both of these desired elements can 
best be secured, as in other arts, by a growing body of informed 
critical interpretation and encouragement. It would be of great 
aid if most of the leading newspapers and magazines would de- 
vote space for regular reviews of radio dramas, as they do to pro- 
ductions of the legitimate stage and screen. 

Such publicity would be most valuable in encouraging estab- 
lished dramatists to turn their hand to the writing of original 
plays for the radio. That most current broadcast plays are now 
written or adapted by amateurs is attributable in most part to 
the fact that their identity is kept anonymous, with the result that 
no playwright can count on the stimulation of renown or on the 
greater financial rewards that such auctorial fame commands. Until 
this situation is corrected, as it could be in part by critical ap- 
preciation through reviews in periodicals, talented playwrights will 
not likely turn to the radio drama as a medium of expression. 
What has been said of dramatists can be repeated with double 
force with regard to the actors, who thrive upon public recognition 
as much as on the material returns of their abilities in this pro- 
fession. Such reviews would also serve to awaken greater interest 
among the general public in the broadcasting of significant dramas. 

Another possible agent for the encouragement and direction of 
radio drama exists in the Committee on Education by Radio, 
organized last year in Washington under the direction of John 
W. Studebaker, chairman of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. This organization has considered the proposal that a 
federal broadcasting system be established for purely educational 
programs. If it fails in this plan, the Committee on Education 
by Radio plans to secure more time on existing networks for the 
broadcast of educational features. Since the power and value of 
drama in the motivation of the learning process have long been 
recognized and used by American educators in their work, it is to 
be hoped that the Committee on Education by Radio will avail 
itself of the new medium of radio drama to forward its program. 
The successful experiences of the Canadian and British broad- 
casting systems in the presentation of historical dramas indicate 
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the vast possibilities of this new medium for the widespread dis- 
semination of knowledge. 

Over the radio biographical and historical plays, which are 
seriously handicapped when presented on the stage because of the 
inevitable comparison made by the spectator between his own 
pictorial conception and the actor’s representation of an historical 
personage, may be presented with a maximum of dramatic in- 
tensity and interest through voice alone. The absence of visual- 
ization permits freer scope in the realistic evocation of historical 
personalities. The possibilities in this field for the radio drama 
have been demonstrated by the effectiveness and success obtained 
in the dramatization of current events by weekly magazines over 
the radio. 

As immediately as television becomes as widespread as radio 
is at present, the theatre of the air will undergo a modification as 
revolutionary as the one which overtook the movies with the ad- 
vent of the talkies. With visuality added to the radio drama, 
its presentation will coincide in a great degree with the present 
production practices of the stage. In that event, the theatre of the 
air will find available for its purposes al] the technique and rich 
dramatic literature of the three-dimensional drama. ; 

The enactment last year of a bi!l by Congress, approved by 
the President, for the encouragement of the creation of a National 
Theatre shows that America has at least become conscious of 
the value of the theatre as a medium for the expression of its 
national life and aspirations. However valuable this tardy recog- 
nition of the drama may be, the progress of modern science has 
opened up a new medium for the drama through the broadcast 
play which, if critically fostered and rightly developed, can be- 
come the true National Theatre. For the first time in history the 
theatre, through the radio drama, can be brought home to the 
people where it belongs. What Whitman said with regard to 
poetry—“To have great poets you must have great audiences too” 
—is evén more applicable to the development of an art so demo- 
cratic and un-esoteric as that of the drama. Such a possibility for 
the enrichening of both our drama and our cultural life should 
no longer be allowed to develop undirected and unencouraged. 
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HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


Critic oF THE GoLtpEN MEAN 
I. 


N an age of shrill political dissension and nervous flight from 

one form of intellectual faith to another equally ephemeral 
and unsatisfying, Mr. Canby has remained disconcertingly sane 
and well-balanced. Indeed, what distinguishes his work in the 
bulk is its carefully modulated, harmonious tone, the absence in 
it of strident overemphasis or fanatical insistence on some panacea, 
political crotchet, or literary dogma. For the past twenty years or 
so his method has been to cultivate sobriety together with firm- 
ness, to be ardent but also rationally controlled in his expression 
of convictions. Unlike many of his contemporaries, he has not 
been under the necessity of shouting or constantly attacking in 
order to make himself heard. What he may thus have missed in 
the way of striking originality or provocative newness, he has 
gained in the high quality and general excellence of his con- 
tribution. 

Mr. Canby has been writing reviews and critical essays and 
piloting an influential magazine, The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, for a number of years, but the fortunes of time have neither 
restricted his esthetic sensibility nor exhausted his literary and 
intellectual powers.’ His mind is still clear, alert, supple, un- 
biased; his style limpid, idiomatic, and remarkably mellow. For 
him writing is not as a rule a journalistic routine, a mere casting 
of hackneyed words on the great Dead Sea of print. It is an 
exercise in vigorous thinking, sound judgment, and the application 
of judicious esthetic principles. Whereas some critics fly off on 


*Mr Canby has retired from the editorship of the Saurday Review of Litera- 


ture since this essay was written. 
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inspired tangents of transcendental theory, rendering the concrete 
abstract and converting critical appreciation into a hybrid of 
logic and metaphysics, Mr. Canby keeps his feet firmly poised 
on the ground, his reason reaching sharply and directly to the 
heart of a matter. Whereas other critics cling to the skirts of a 
moral, social, or political doctrine and insist on that as the aim 
and end of art, to which all other considerations are secondary, 
he beholds literature—as he beholds life—in all its magnificent 
and inextricable complexity, refusing to be carried out of his orbit 
by the wayward fashions of the hour. A hard-grained common 
sense, a New England shrewdness, a simplicity and integrity of 
thought that is part of the Quaker heritage—these seem to 
characterize his critical work. 

His work as a whole and in its separate parts expresses an 
idealism that is exalted, deeply felt, without ever becoming ab- 
struse, vaguely mystical, or dogmatic. Though he is no philoso- 
pher by inclination or training, his idealism is made of such stuff 
that it is capable of withstanding the weathering process of con- 
temporaneous winds of doctrine. He realizes, however, that a 
critic must be a minor philosopher, one who possesses, that is to 
say, an organic system of values and a formulated Weltanschauung 
with which to interpret those problems and pulsations of life 
that are recorded in words. And the values that he has resolutely 
upheld spring, in his case, from a faith that is securely mortised 
and tenoned in a recognition of the dignity and high destiny of 
man. Human life, he feels, is important and potentially, if not 
always actually, noble. A man’s reach should exceed his grasp. 
Aspiration should continually outrun achievement. The spirit of 
man is indomitable and will not for long resign itself to any de- 
feat by circumstance or environment. Criticism, Mr. Canby 
believes, is a legitimate independent activity; it is the expression 
of a personality, and the personality communicated in his books 
is one that is serious-minded, courageous, more or less at peace 
with itself. 

If his work is free from jarring discords, glaring inconsistencies, 
and corrosive doubts, it is not because he has never been troubled, 
but because he has for the most part come to an understanding 
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with himself. He has ceased groping, lamenting, and negating; 
he has begun to affirm what he belicves are the values which this 
country badly needs. It is this sturdy foundation of belief which 
gives his work the appeal of achieved maturity. The accent is on 
composure and self-restraint. He has had little, or no, sympathy 
for the genteel Jeremiahs who bewailed the lack of culture and 
refinement and art in this country and then fled to Europe for 
freedom and exotic atmosphere. He has had no patience for the 
wilful infantile attitudinizing of pseudo-Bohemians who mistook a 
change of residence or attire as the beginning and consummation 
of art. He has had no tolerance for the false critics who attacked 
the standardization and vulgarity of industrialized America with- 
out at all perceiving its fertile and redeeming qualities—its sheer 
vitality, its hopefulness and rock-ribbed strength and dynamic 
will. Writers of imagination, writers with something important 
to say, would not have resorted to the mechanism of escape but 
would have remained in this land with which their destiny is bound 
up for good or ill, and added their mite of beauty and wisdom to 
the work of saving the remnant which is the best safeguard 
against the degradation of values, the bankruptcy of all standards. 

Aside from its value as criticism, Mr. Canby’s work is sig- 
nificant in that it represents a body of spirited and distinguished 
essays on subjects which possess both a timeless and contemporary 
interest. The claim to permanence of some critical writing de- 
pends chiefly on the method of analysis employed; if that is 
found wanting, then the writing later drops out of sight. Too 
much of modern criticism is of this specialized technical nature. 
Mr. Canby eschewed, and perhaps wisely, the ultra-scientific, the 
purely theoretical and technical, feeling as he does that the 
critical act is too closely tied up with the personality of the critic 
ever to be measured and codified and reduced to the status of a 


science. 


II. 


Mr. Canby’s books cover a wide range of literary interests. 
More than three decades ago he first appeared in print with a 
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monograph on the short story." Not content with winning recog- 
nition as an authority on the art of the short story, he tried his 
hand at writing a novel. Our House, his only creative venture, is 
a poignant narrative of self-searching and self-discovery. Much 
of it is direct and heightened confession, and the book as a whole 
would have gained greater force if it had been frankly auto- 
biographical instead of being disguised as fiction. In the same 
year, 1919, appeared Education by Violence, a collection of war- 
essays of unequal merit. It is, in some respects, a curious book. 
Indeed, almost any book born under such circumstances was 
bound to be moved by a number of conflicting emotions. In the 
case of a writer and professor of English literature at Yale 
University, a Quaker by descent, the results were sure to be 
highly mixed. An observer at the battle-front, a serious spectator 
of life and opinion in Great Britain and France during the tense, 
tumultuous period of 1918, Mr. Canby sets down his reactions in 
essays of earnest but confused speculation. Everday Americans, 
a companion volume to Education by Violence, represents an at- 
tempt to achieve clarity and some kind of synthesis out of the 
war-experiences through which he had passed while abroad. 
Though he still speaks with open dislike of the Germans and their 
philosophy, the emotional temperature has fallen considerably. 
Liberalism, he now assumes, is the true and saving tradition for 
this century. “In liberalism inheres our vitality, our initiative, 
our strength.” Not from Europe will salvation come for America. 
During this difficult transitional period what is imperatively 
needed, he declares, is definition, but whatever the definitions 
agreed upon, foreign radical doctrines will not take root and 
thrive in our soil. “There is that in both our heredity and 
environment which makes the American mind bad soil for the 
seed of foreign ideologies. They rain upon us, they germinate; 
but they do not make a crop.” For Mr. Canby it is important to 
demonstrate and emphasize the presence of idealism in the Ameri- 
can mind because he feels that this is its most vital and character- 
istic possession. American idealism may on occasion degenerate 





*His latest book on the subject, 4 Study of the Short Story, was written in 
collaboration with Alfred Dashiell, and came out in 1935. It is a revised 
edition of an earlier book which first appeared in 1913. 
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into hysteria or rank sentimentality, but he does not for one 
moment doubt its genuine, deep-rooted hold on our consciousness, 
our conscience, and our conduct. What America needs is, not so 
much material comforts and mechanical triumphs, but religion. 
The quest is now for a religion that will be suited to democracy.’ 

After the publication of the Saturday Papers, a sprightly col- 
lection of essays contributed by Messrs. Canby, Loveman, and 
William Rose Benét when they were connected with The Literary 
Review of the New York Evening Post, Mr. Canby’s book of 
criticism, Definitions, First Series, was issued. What unity these 
collected articles possess is given them by the point of view of the 
author. Whatever he touches on—be it the American tradition, 
the secret of literary popularity, or the technique of good re- 
viewing—he is writing primarily on literature, not on psychology 
or sociology or linguistics. In. a sense that cannot always be 
applied to the work of I. A. Richards, he is contributing genuine 
criticism, criticism unadulterated with alien considerations. He 
has some wise and encouraging things to say about America, and 
this at a time (1922) when it was being superciliously. attacked 
by both foreign and native critics. What America needs, he finds, 
is not denunciation, of which there has been a plethora, but 
definition. Yet his diagnosis reveals that America is without 
values, without an intelligent conception of whither it is drifting, 
obsessed apparently with problems of material welfare, interested 
in matter rather than in the control of matter for purposes of fine 
living. Since its literature is not sustained by a coherent theory 
of living, he concludes that it must be naturalistic and experi- 
mental until it finds itself. The search must lead neither to a 
return to the old nor to the destruction of our heritage, but to 





*Mr. Canby’s ripened reflections on the subject of war are to be found in a 
valuable and illuminating essay, “War or Peace in Literature”, which appears in 
the volume Designed for Reading. In this essay he declares that the world in 
the future will tend more and more to be codperative and codrdinated; that 
scientific writing, being too unemotional in content, will not condition us against 
pr that literature should not devote itself to anti-war propaganda since books 

ropaganda do not awaken the imagination and arouse the will. Only “ideals, 
pe ang fictitious courses of action” can subtly transform the mind of the 
poms and in imagination make him a new man. The new literature must 
build on Sati nature as it is and as it may develop to be in its transition 
from the competitive to the codperative state. Solidarity must be its ideal. 
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“, new religion, a new discipline, a new hope, and a new end 
which can give more significance to living than dwellers in our 
industrial civilization are now finding.” How all this is to be 
achieved we are not told. All Mr. Canby does is to advise the 
moderns to consult the writings of great men in the past who 
formulated a saving doctrine, “and who could give to litera- 
ture what it lacks today, a core of ethical convictions and a 
view of man sub specie aeternitatis.” 

In Defimitions, Second Series, Mr. Canby is again concerned 
not with testing a theory but with the more honest and con- 
structive task of seeing contermporary movements as they really 
are and then formulating his conclusions. So subtle is the mind 
arriving at these conclusions that they are, as a rule, never more 
than provisional statements. Dogmatism is foreign to his tem- 
perament. His convictions are urbanely, even diffidently, pre- 
sented. Other critics have elaborately demonstrated that critical 
standards are relative; Mr. Canby has effectively put the theory 
of historical relativism into practice. Experimentation, he now 
asserts, is desirable and within bounds may prove a creative force 
of enormous value, but it destroys itself when it falls into excess. 
For literature can be judged by no other standard except the 
esthetic. No matter how original or exuberant the experiment 
may be, its justification must reside in successful communication. 
Hence originality is no defence for a literary experiment, since 
artistically it may be a failure. These are the grounds on which 
he condemns the cult of the bizarre, the gargoyle art of a Gertrude 
Stein or a James Joyce. However life at any moment may seem, 
it is the function of art to be coherent. “It is true that the co- 
herence of life is only a hypothesis, but it is a hypothesis con- 
comitant with the existence of man as a rational and self-respect- 
ing being, and art, if it is to be human, must support the theory. 
Furthermore, the art of literature does not deal primarily with 
the stream of consciousness which for us humans is life; it deals 
with man’s attitudes towards life, with the love of beauty, with 
self-sacrifice, with honor, with self-control, with religion.” After 
all, men must adhere to values of some kind. It was so in every 
generation in the past; it holds equally true today. 
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In American Estimates, Mr. Canby is generous yet just in his 
critical portraits of literary personalities, singling out for ex- 
tended discussion facets of character that had become blurred and 
angles of vision that had become blunted. Though he hopes that 
scientific criticism will some day “attain that nirvana of ab- 
straction in which literature will be assessed without prejudice”, 
he feels that the highly personal impressions “alone seem to make 
criticism alive and enduringly useful beyond its facets.” This is 
what makes his “critique” of Christopher Morley so enjoyable and 
understanding. In his article on H. G. Wells, Mr. Canby draws 
a sharp line of demarcation between journalism, which is ephe- 
meral and utilitarian, and literature which is grounded in timeless 
values. Beauty stands apart from and is probably superior to any 
social philosophy. Social causes, political considerations, these 
provide no excuse for being unfaithful to literature. Social phi- 
losophies crumble and decay; art endures the vicissitudes of time. 
In the chapter, “Criticism, Theoretical and Applied”, Mr. Canby 
deals sagaciously with a number of perplexing problems that con- 
front modern critics. A critic, he asserts, must have a program, 
a table of values. This does not mean that impersonality is the 
goal sought. For a program is essentially a mirror of the tem- 
perament of the critic, which in turn conditions his principles, 
his rationalizations. The personal equation enters into every 
thought as well as every aesthetic response, but like the logical 
process it can be disciplined, kept under control for the pur- 
pose of objective and rational communication. “We cannot 
escape from our moods,” Mr. Canby says, “but we need not 
capitalize them for the supposed benefit of bored contemporaries. 
A guiding purpose must be drawn not from the temperament of 
an individual, but from things as they are in literature.” 

Classic Americans makes no pretense to being a history of 
American literature; it is a critical interpretation of certain forces 
and personalities which summed up their age. Mr. Canby has his 
own theory of interpretation, which he applies, but he gives due 
consideration to other factors and recognizes at all times the di- 
versity of influences out of which our national literature grew. 
With a complete realization of the complexity of the problem to 
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be treated, he sets out to appraise the esthetic and spiritual 
significance of men like Irving, Cooper, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Melville, Poe, Thoreau, and Whitman. Stimulating and original 
views are supported by sound scholarship and cogent analysis. 
The Quaker, Mr. Canby contends, has been a more durable 
spiritual influence than the Puritan. What constituted the dis- 
tinctive contribution of the Quaker influence was an optimistic 
humanitarianism, which sprang directly from the Quaker’s belief 
in a beneficent inner light. “Distrust of violence, a belief in the 
essential kinship of mankind, respect for the individual without 
reference to rank or estate, justice and mercy to prisoners and to. 
slaves, dislike of pomp and circumstance, all these Quaker funda- 
mentals have been American ideals also, held by many if by no 
means all, and strong enough to shape American history.” This 
is in the nature of a confession; this in part is the personal ele- 
ment in Mr. Canby’s criticism. He supports his thesis by reference 
to such outstanding names as Whittier, Whitman, and John Wool- 
man. Undeniable as the Quaker influence has been, it is doubt- 
ful whether it has played as important a part in the shaping of 
American literature as Mr. Canby would have it appear." | 

Mr. Canby’s next book, The Age of Confidence, is a wistful 
evocation of life in the nineties in Wilmington, Delaware. It is 
nostalgic in its discursive effort to recapture the spirit, so gracious 
and pervasive, that once hovered over a place and an age. But the 
book is far from sentimental in conception or treatment. Mr. 
Canby endeavors to portray, subjectively as in a memoir, the 
soul of the small town out of which grew by a rapid process of 
evolution the modern megalopolitan centers. He pictures for us 
the vanished customs and standards of the society in which he 
was brought up—a society that was stable, conscious of its re- 
sponsibilities, its unity. He cannot help feeling a sneaking af- 
fection “for that confident age when it was not necessary to be 
always thinking about economics and politics.” Then a man 
was properly balanced in life and could devote himself to the 
joy of living. Mr. Canby’s most recent book, Alma Mater: The 





“Designed for Reading (1934), an anthology drawn from The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature from 1924-1934, calls for some mention since it contains a . 
few valuable essays by Mr. Canby. 
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Gothic Age of the American College, is a brilliant and charming 
‘ study of the educational system at Yale during the late nineties 
and the early nineteen-hundreds. 


ITI. 


The above expository survey, brief as it has been, has touched 
on various aspects of Mr. Canby’s critical method. We have 
indicated his faith in liberal democracy and his exalted idealism, 
but we have not discussed his critical ideas in detail. Machinery, 
he believes, has come to stay. The reconstruction of the Middle 
Ages is a pure myth. Man cannot and will not retrace his steps. 
Nor is there any validity in the protests against modernism. An 
escape to the exotic or the abnormal is no solution. Our life and 
literature may be scarred with ugliness, but the ugliness, he feels, 
will in time give rise to a new authentic beauty. Even before Mr. 
Krutch appeared with his melancholy book, The Modern Temper, 
Mr. Canby had refuted him by asserting that there were numerous 
instances of moral grandeur and tragic nobility in American life. 
If we lack tragedy, it is only that we fail to view ourselves tragi- 
cally. Nor is there any occasion for despair. America will yet 
come into its own. If the American would learn how to write, 
let him first learn how to live. Life, coherent and incoherent, 
must be faced, and it is the duty of the artist to discover what it 
is all about. The writers are not “responsible for their world, 
but only for what they make of it—for the strength, the skill, the 
subtlety, the beauty, most of all the integrity of their reactions.” 

Similarly his attitude towards science is affected by his desire 
to mediate between two extremes. Whatever theories may for a 
time prevail, man must learn how to live. Thus science, like in- 
dustrialism, is useful—indeed, indispensable—but it must take 
into account man’s desire to live finely as well as fully and var- 
iously. Discipline is as essential as excess. If certain moral and 
esthetic traits exist in man and are found desirable, then science 
must take them into consideration. 

Such an attitude points to a signal weakness in Mr. Canby’s 
critical armory. There are, after all, conflicts which cannot be 
reconciled. To attempt to do so is to fly in the face of ex- 
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perience. There are times when the critic must take sides and 
abandon the réle of mediator or liaison officer. He must risk the 
chance of being wrong. Later developments may unseat him, but 
it is his duty in the present to align himself with the forces in 
which he believes and to fight sturdily in behalf of the cause that 
has enlisted his faith. 

Not that Mr. Canby altogether hides his light beneath a bushel. 
Frequently he is explicit in charting the future course of Ameri- 
can literature and in denouncing what he regards as a pernicious 
tendency. What this country, and especially the writer, badly 
needs is honest criticism. The critic as warden of the literary 
preserves must be very much alive. And Mr. Canby has re- 
tained his vitality, his mind untrammeled, his judgments wakeful 
and detached. A critic, he feels, may make errors, he may be the 
victim of violent prejudices, but if he is honest and forthright and 
imaginative, his work partakes of creative literature. If our native 
criticism is to exert a pronounced influence, it must think clearly 
and deeply and enunciate sound principles. The critic must 
keep one eye on the past, another on eternity, and a third on the 
present. He must be venturesome, catholic, experimental, and re- 
sponsive. He is not to damn a work for what it fails to do; his 
object is to discern and describe what the writer has done. Defi- 
nition is in itself a critical act. The work of definition remains 
for the critic, and it can be done, even if only in its negative 
aspects. Conditions are now ripe for such a consummation—a 
critical synthesis. But first must come definition—logical defi- 
nition, separation into genus and differentia. Only clear thinking 
and selective sympathy and sensitivity can save us. 

If the personal equation, the refraction of temperament, is in- 
variably present as a barrier to criticism, how can the literary 
object—the book-in-itselfi—be studied? Mr. Canby recommends 
that the critic give himself completely to his subject, dropping 
the pretence of reticence or the fear of prejudice. Restraint is as 
much to be avoided as sentimentalism, if not more so. He warns 
the young critic, however, to make one important distinction— 
that between the timeless and the timely. The great authors are 
able to solace the heart of man in every age. They contain a 
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spiritual reservoir of meaning and inspiration that can satisfy 
the thirst of man under different skies and radically changed cir- 
cumstances. They embody the eternal verities; they see life and 
the strivings of man and the movements of civilization from a 
Pisgah-height and enable the reader to enjoy a vision free from 
the fever and distractions of the present. Such works have the 
power of illuminating and healing. But each work is also time- 
bound, the product of its age. “Therefore, to search for eternal 
values only in literature and to disregard the rest, is inhuman 
and a little ridiculous, like trying to understand all ages without 
experiencing one’s own.” Whether American life in its frenzied 
tempo is to be praised or condemned, it must first be reported, 
and some of these reports may succeed in transmuting reality into 
art. For the critic absorbed in the life of his age, reporting is in 
a sense as important as the more enduring values of literature. 
The critic cannot escape the form and pressure of his age, no 
matter how strenuously he seeks the Truth. 

The critic cannot, therefore, afford to cut himself off from the 
teachings of science. Has he not derived from the science of: 
biology the ideas of heredity and evolution, of growth and de- 
velopment, which have proved so fruitful in the study of literature? 
If science can help the critic in his task of analysis and synthesis, 
he would be unwise to reject its aid. Nevertheless, Mr. Canby 
finds fault with previous investigators of the esthetic because 
they were preoccupied too narrowly with man’s nature, with 
neurons and neuroses, and not with the nature of the beautiful. 
There is distinct danger, he thinks, in having the critics dance too 
obediently to the music of the scientific pipe. For no matter 
how successful the scientific achievements of an age may be, 
criticism will ‘not develop into a science unless science should 
manage to interpret all of life in accurate and verifiable terms. 
The science of criticism must not be confused with criticism 
proper. Though of great value in analysing literature, the best 
that the former can do is “to make the critic ready for the effort 
of intuition and interpretation where his mind springs ahead of 
the measurable into what can only be felt and divined.” 
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IV. 

If time will later expose weaknesses in the fabric of Mr. Canby’s 
‘critical work, these will be seen to radiate from a single source, 
_ his inclusive sympathies, his catholicity of judgment. His char- 
acteristic attitude is one of acceptance. He is no iconuclast, no 
smasher of reputations, not because he is deficient in courage but 
‘because his vision can embrace many different outlooks and select 
the elements of truth and value in each. While he may deplore 
the flat level of mediocrity reached in the realistic novels of 
Dreiser and Sinclair Lewis, while he may rail at the artificialities 
of the expatriates and the lack of communication in the work of 
Joyce and Gertrude Stein, his tendency is rather to welcome than 
reject, to mirror the bright diversity of life and literature as they 
roar by on the flooded current of time. This tendency,%as is 
evident in his management of The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, has made that magazine a historically valuable document, a 
chronicle faithfully reflecting the multifarious trends of two de- 
cades. “ 

Mr. Canby has sensitively recorded the movements of his age 
without ever becoming too deeply involved or losing his sense of 
_ perspective. ‘Though sympathetic to literary innovations, he has 
refused to becomé-completely eclectic. Fundamentally he has 
stuck to his guns. He will welcome whatever science may discover 
and achieve, but these discoveries and achievements, great as they 
are, cannot usurp the need for universal human values. What- 
ever philosophy an era may subscribe to, however low it may sink 
spiritually, socially, and economically, still life must be lived, and 
literature is the interpreter of that life in terms that are 
emotionally and humanly comprehensible. And the critic is the 
one who reveals vistas of beauty and significance that lie hidden 
in a creative work. In this sense, his labor of interpretation ap- 
proaches the limits of the creative. 

Whatever else may be said of his criticism, Mr. Canby has been 
a voice of serene confidence and undismayed hope. Where others 
gave vent to momentary spasms of pessimism, he has been stead- 
fast in expressing a staunch faith in the spirit of man to face and 
ultimately overcome the problems that beset him. That explains 
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his insistence on the Quaker influence—the still small beneficent 
voice, the inner light, the need for restraint and insight and 
vision. His books and essays have been agents of light and lead- 
ership by virtue of their intrinsic good sense, sound judgment, 
and lofty idealism. 

Mr. Canby’s virtues are also his defects writ large. His 
strength proves partly a drawback. He writes with grace and 
distinction. He is just and subtle, generous and discriminating. 
His idealism is the expression of a rounded personality and of a 
tradition that is native to the American character. He can see 
both sides of a question or controversy. He is open to all currents 
of doctrine, all voices of dissent, but he will not give himself to 
any one doctrine. A hatred of dogmatism, old or new, scientific 
or theological, that is his conspicuous negative trait. He is re- 
sponsive to the adventure of thought, the achievements of science, 
the political and social trends of the modern world; he believes 
that it is the duty of the critic as of the creative writer to be 
absorbed in the problems of his time, but he personally insists 
on making necessary distinctions, on keeping the balance level, 
on preserving the integrity of his ideas, on judging his age as 
well as the past in the light of timeless values. It is this species 
of non-conformity which has been a tower of strength and a 
serious limitation. He is a composite, a blend of influences, a 
representative of the golden mean. He is conservative when the 
radicals are in the saddle, and radical when the conservatives 
are having the best of it. 

It is not enough, however, to be cordial towards modernism but 
deplore its excesses; it is not enough to welcome the younger 
generation but rebuke it for its lack of historical understanding, 
its repudiation of the past; it is not enough to hail the new, the 
untried, the unexplored as necessary, but to insist on the con- 
tinuity of tradition and the importance of restraint; finally, it is 
not enough to call for the bread and wine of faith but fail to 
provide the wheat and the grapes. Diffidence is no excuse nor 
the desire to steer clear of dogmatism or preaching. In the last 
analysis, a critic puts himself into his writing, however he may 
disguise the fact with impersonal and dignified rhetoric, and if 
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he hesitates at the proper time to shout from the housetops the 
faith that is in him, if he muffles his voice and presents his con- 
victions haltingly, his words will lack force. When Mr. Canby 
is under the necessity of making his own affirmations, he indulges 
often in generalities that are heartening but without substantial 
meaning. He sounds a summons to faith, but fails to indicate 
the source and justification of that faith, He urges a form of 
moral idealism for America yet leaves unexplained the nature of 
the idealism he expects us to espouse. He recommends many 
things in passing and does so without dogmatic finality, and in 
almost every case where definition is essential, he omits it. Hazlitt’s 
pages were charged with the challenging quality of his faith, 
whether political or social or literary; Coleridge sharply and at 
great length drove home his metaphysical and religious views; 
Arnold, so lucid and persuasive in his advocacy of humanism, 
exerted a mighty influence. And so it has been on the whole 
with the critics who have occupied commanding positions in the 
history of their national literature. It is difficult to say what Mr. 
Canby stands for. Yet it may be that he chose most wisely, after 
all, in remaining sober and restrained and reasonable in an age 
of hysterical contention. Where others have ranted and fought 
smoky battles of words, he has preferred to remain sane and 
sagacious, candid and stimulating and moderate—a salutary and 
influential apostle of the golden mean. 
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by Randall Stewart 


THE CONCORD GROUP 


A-Srupy 1n RELATIONSHIPS 


S one passes between two tall gateposts of rough-hewn stone 
A: approaches the gray front of the Old Manse, one sees 
that famous house very much as it must have looked a hundred 
years ago; its owners during the intervening century, financially 
well-to-do and appreciative of its historic traditions, have pre- 
served it in its pristine integrity. Its air of antiquity quite un- 
disturbed by passing events, Hawthorne’s Old Manse is today 
the most picturesque and authentic of, the old houses in Concord. 
The Wayside, first the home of Alcott, and later of Hawthorne, 
has become, as a result of many irrelevant additions and alter- 
ations, an architectural monstrosity. Emerson’s house, though in 
many respects the same as during his lifetime, has suffered the 
removal of the library: the actual room, the furnishings, and the 
books have been set up across the way in the Concord Museum, 
a modern, fire-proof building; and in the original house replicas 
of these have been placed in their stead. The only relics of 
Thoreau that I saw in Concord last summer were the meager 
furnishings of the cabin at Walden—a chair, a bed, a table, and a 
few surveying instruments—which are preserved in the Museum; 
the house itself, after having been moved long ago to another site, 
has disintegrated, leaving no vestige behind. But, the Old Manse 
with its gray, unpainted boards and shingles is apparently as un- 
changed as the Concord stream and its meadows. 

‘Here, in 1836, the reader will recall, Emerson wrote his first 
book, Nature; and here, in July, 1842, Hawthorne brought his 
bride, the house having been made available by the death of the 
venerable clergyman, the Reverend Ezra Ripley, who had been 
its occupant for sixty years. In order to understand the Elysian 
existence of Hawthorne and his-wife at the Old Manse, one must 
consider the background of their previous life-histories. To 
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Hawthorne, marriage brought a fortunate release from the, prison 
of solitude in which he had immured himself during the twelve 
years following his graduation from Bowdoin College. The al- 
most pathological state produced by the heavy seclusion of that 
period is vividly revealed in a famous letter to Longfellow, written 
in 1837: “I have made a captive of myself and put me into a 
dungeon; and now I cannot find the key to let myself out—and 
if the door were open, I should be almost afraid to come out. 
There is no fate in this world so horrible as to have no share in 
either its joys or sorrows.” The man who wrote these words was 
certainly not unaware of the perilous condition in which he found 
himself; and one is tempted to explain the events of the suc- 
ceeding three or four years as an almost frantic attempt to break 
the shackles of isolation: the publication in 1837 of a collection 
of tales under his real name (a bold act for a confirmed solitary) ; 
his journey in 1838 to Western Massachusetts; his employment 
in 1839-40 in the Boston Custom House; his participation in 1841 
in the experiment at Brook Farm—these may be regarded as 
attempts “to open an intercourse with the world.” 

A more effectual agency during these crucial years, however, 
was found in the gentle influence of Miss Sophia Peabody, whom 
Hawthorne met in 1838 and to whom he wrote during the four 
years of their engagement letters in which his passionate devotion 
burns with a pure flame. To Sophia also, marriage meant release 
—release from the sick-chamber of the chronic invalid. It was a 
question of faith, largely; and Hawthorne answered the question 
reassuringly. Four days before her marriage, she wrote to a 
friend, searching the Christian and pagan mythologies for ade- 
quate similes: “Mr. Hawthorne has been here, looking like the 
angel of the Apocalypse, so powerful and gentle. I feel today like 
the rising Phoenix.” 

The journal kept jointly by Hawthorne and his wife during 
the years at the Old Manse affords an intimate history of domestic 
happiness. It is a remarkable journal, in the composition of 
which (to quote Julian Hawthorne’s words) “first one and then 
the other would hold the pen, in lovely strophe and antistrophe.” 
The imagery which most frequently recurs in these records is 
drawn from Milton’s account of the Garden of Eden before the 
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Temptation: nothing short of comparisons with that primal 
Paradise seemed adequate to express this new-found happiness, 
“Tt is usually supposed,” Hawthorne wrote in August, 1842, “that 
the cares of life come with matrimony; but I seem to have cast 
off all care, and live on with as much easy trust in Providence, as 
Adam could possibly have felt, before he had learned that there 
was a world beyond his Paradise. My chief anxiety consists in 
watching the prosperity of my vegetables—in observing how they 
are affected by the rain or sunshine—in lamenting the blight of 
one squash, and rejoicing at the luxurious growth of another. 
It is as if the original relation between man and Nature were 
restored in my case, and that I were to look exclusively to her - 
for the support of my Eve and myself.” Hawthorne secluded 
himself in his study, mornings, and scribbled for the magazines. 
In the afternoons, he cultivated his squashes, or gathered apples 
which still grew abundantly in old Doctor Ripley’s orchard, or 
fished in the nearby river, or swam in its gold-tinged water (which, 
he observed, made his limbs look tawny), or paddled on its 
surface in a boat purchased from Henry Thoreau. And of course 
his wife accompanied him on many a pleasant ramble, to gather 
pond-lilies by the water’s edge or berries in the broad and peaceful 
meadows, Truly, an idyllic life, an earthly paradise! 

Although in this scheme of things individual solitude seems 
merely to have been exchanged for a solitude a deux, there were 
quite naturally visitors from the outside world—visitors regarded 
at first as intruders, no doubt, but by degrees received as not un- 
welcome guests. Chief among these, of course, were Emerson 
and Thoreau. 

The association of Hawthorne and Emerson during these years 
was pleasant enough, despite divergences of opinion. There were 
chance meetings in Sleepy Hollow, and walking excursions to 
Walden Pond and to the Shaker community at Harvard. There 
were skating parties on the river, where, in the vivid words of 
Mrs. Hawthorne, Thoreau “figured dithyrambic dances and 
Bacchic leaps on the ice”; Emerson, “too weary to hold himself 
erect, pitched headforemost, half lying on the air”; and Haw- 
thorne moved “like a self-impelled Greek statue, stately and 
grave.” And there were quiet talks in the Old Manse parlor and 
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other suitable places. “Mr. Emerson came, with a sunbeam in 
his face,” Hawthorne recorded in his journal of April 8, 1843, 
“and we had as good a talk as I ever remember experiencing with 
him.” The subjects of conversation on this occasion were: 
Thoreau; Ellery Channing’s forthcoming volume of poetry; 
Brook Farm, whose chronicle Hawthorne was to write nine years 
later (“not happily”, Emerson thought) in The Blithedale Ro- 
mance; and Margaret Fuller, whom Emerson apotheosized as 
the greatest woman of ancient or modern times—a judgment with 
which Hawthorne scarcely agreed. One suspects, however, that 
these conversations were a little one-sided, Emerson doing most 
of the talking. “It was easy to talk with Hawthorne,” Emerson 
recorded in his journal; “there were no barriers,—only he said 
so little, that I talked too much, and stopped only because, as he 
gave no indications, I feared to exceed.” The two men were not 
entirely en rapport; but Hawthorne was inclined to be silent in his 
dissent. 

Residing at Emerson’s house at this time, and: assisting him 
with equal competence in the publication of the Dial and in the 
cultivation of his garden, was a young man whom Hawthorne 
found a more interesting companion than Emerson himself—Henry 
David Thoreau. (The Concord pronunciation is, I believe, 
Thorough.) “He is a keen and delicate observer of nature,” Haw- 
thorne wrote of his new acquaintance in his journal of September 
1, 1842; “and Nature, in return for his love, seems to adopt him as 
her especial child, and shows him secrets which few others are 
allowed to witness. He has a great regard for the memory of the 
Indian tribes .. . and he seldom walks over a ploughed field with- 
out picking up an arrow-point, a spear-head, or other relic of the 
red men—as if their spirits willed him to be the inheritor of their 
simple wealth.” There was in his, character, Hawthorne thought, 
a basis of “good sense and moral truth”, he was “on the whole, 
a healthy and wholesome man to know.” Hawthorne particularly 
admired Thoreau’s skill as a boatman; and he took lessons in 
river-navigation, after his purchase of Thoreau’s boat, the 
Musketanquid (rechristened Pond Lily by Mrs. Hawthorne)— 
the identical boat in which Thoreau and his brother had made 
their memorable voyage on the Concord and Merrimack rivers. 
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Less formally, Hawthorne also took lessons in nature-study; and 
the minute observation of natural objects, which is so prominent 
a characteristic of the Old Manse journal, clearly reflects the in- 
fluence of Hawthorne’s new acquaintance. Friends perhaps they 
were not and, because of mutual reservations, never quite became. 
(“You must not think that Thoreau is a particular friend of 
mine,” Hawthorne wrote to an English correspondent in 1854); 
but it is pleasant to remember that, while in England, Hawthorne 
never lost an opportunity of recommending to worthy readers 
A Week and Waldem, and that while he was writing laboriously 
and painfully, during the last months of his life, the early chapters 
of The Dolliver Romance, he contemplated prefixing to the finishéd 
novel a sketch of Thoreau. 


II. 


Thus far we have seen something of the personal relationships 
of Hawthorne, Emerson, and Thoreau in the 1840’s. It may be 
of interest to inquire, what opinions did each hold of the writings 
of the others, and how well did their philosophies and modes of 
life agree? And here, of course, one finds sharp contrasts and 
radical divergences. Almost the only unity possessed by the 
group was that of physical neighborhood. These Concord men 
were individualists; and in the realm of ideas, each man, for the 
most part, voyaged through strange seas of thought, alone. 

“Nathaniel Hawthorne’s reputation as a writer is a very pleas- 
ing fact, because his writing is not good for anything, and this 
is a tribute to the man,” Emerson recorded in his journal of Sept- 
ember 4, 1842; and apparently he never revised this opinion. 
Why did Emerson find Hawthorne’s writings uncongenial and, as 
he thought, good for nothing? And why did Hawthorne remark 
(in “The Old Manse”) that while admiring Emerson as a poet 
of “deep beauty and austere tenderness”, he “sought nothing from 
him as a philosopher’? The answer is to be found, doubtless, 
in the conflict between the older, “Puritan view of life and the 
newer, Transcendental and Unitarian concept. Hawthorne frankly 
preferred the “narrow but earnest cushion-thumper of puritanical 
times” to the “vaguely liberal clergyman” of his own day. 
Emerson’s optimism, his denial of the actual existence of sin, his 
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faith in a beneficent tendency (which found extreme expression 
in the statement that man’s course, even in the brothel, is always 
upward) seemed unrealistic to Hawthorne. In his reading of the 


human heart, Hawthorne found ineradicable guilt at the very — 


core. “How sad a truth,” he wrote in “Earth’s Holocaust” in 
1844, “that man’s agelong endeavor for perfection has served 
only to render him the mockery of the evil principle, from the 
fatal circumstance of an error at the very root of the matter! 
The heart, the heart,—there is the little yet boundless sphere 
wherein exists the original wrong of which the crime and misery 
of this outward world are merely types.” How to purify that 
inward sphere? 

Hawthorne, therefore, did not share Emerson’s confidence in 
self-reliance and the inner light. What if the light be darkness? 
“If I am the Devil’s child,” said Emerson with fine disdain, push- 
ing his doctrine of self-reliance to the utmost verge, “I will live 
then from the Devil.” Well, Hawthorne repeatedly shows us 
characters who do just that. Brand, Rappaccini, Chillingworth, 
Pyncheon, and many others are almost diabolical incarnations, 
living from the devil, and ending disastrously. One can hardly 
conceive a more trenchant criticism of Emerson’s philosophy 
(though this aspect must have been quite incidental with Haw- 
thorne) and of Emerson, the philosopher, 

Seeing only what is fair, 
Sipping only what is sweet. 3 

Emerson’s innate optimism seemed to him to receive confirma- 
tiory in two outstanding movements of the century in widely sep- 
arated spheres. He embraced the evolutionary doctrine as point- 
ing to illimitable growth. In the second edition of Nature he sang 
confidently of the future possibilities of even the worm: 

And striving to be man, the worm 

Mounts through all the spires of form. 
(He could hardly have anticipated the modern scientific view— 
as expressed, for example, in a recent essay by Professor J. B. S. 
Haldane—that so far as man is concerned, evolution, unless con- 
trolled, may very possibly be downward.) The other outstand- 
ing movement of the century which seemed to re-inforce Emerson’s 
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optimism was, of course, the development and civilizing of the 
West. “’Tis wonderful,” he exclaimed somewhat unrealistically, 
“how soon a piano gets into a log hut on the frontier.” (He 
was impervious, we may be sure, to Bret Harte’s cynical remark 
that the only pianos he had seen in the outposts of civilization 
were in houses of ill-fame.) Now by these two movements, evo- 
lution and the frontier, Hawthorne was touched hardly at all. 
His attitude toward science was one of distrust. And he knew 
little or nothing of the West: “New England,” he confessed, * 
quite as large a lump of earth as my heart can really take in.’ 

With respect to the abolition question, Hawthorne and Emer- 
son, in the 1840’s, were in substantial agreement. In 1841, 
Emerson spoke of the “incredible tenderness of the abolitionists 
for black folk a thousand miles off”; and in 1846, he had “quite 
other slaves to free than those negroes, to wit, imprisoned spirits, 
imprisoned thoughts.” But later events drove him inexorably 
from his position of aloofness into the ranks of the radical 
abolitionists. In 1859, he took his stand publicly as a champion 
of John Brown, to whom he referred, while Brown was under 
sentence of death, as “the new saint awaiting his martyrdom, 
and one who, if he shall suffer, will make the gallows glorious like 
the cross.” And in 1862, when Lincoln brought forward his plan 
of compensated emancipation, Emerson proclaimed with blind 
intransigence: 

Pay ransom to the owner, 

And fill the bag to the brim. 

Who is the owner? The slave is owner, 
And ever was: Pay him. 

Hawthorne, on the other hand, consistently opposed the activi- 
ties of the abolitionists. He was particularly annoyed by the prose- 
lytizing efforts of his sister-in-law, Miss Elizabeth Peabody. “Like 
every other Abolitionist,” he wrote with unsparing frankness, “you 
look at matters with an awful squint, which distorts everything 
within your line of vision; and it is queer, though natural, that 
you think everybody squints, except yourself.” Who could say 
with certainty what plan was best for the negro? “The evil 
of abolition would be certain,” he wrote in 1852 in setting forth 
Pierce’s position, which was also apparently his own, “while the 
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good was, at best, a contingency”; whereas, under slavery, the 
two races “dwelt together in greater peace and affection than had 
ever elsewhere existed between the taskmaster and the serf.” In 
1862, when he saw in Virginia a group of negro refugees trudging 
northward, he commented sadly: “I felt most kindly towards 
these poor fugitives, buf! knew not precisely what to wish in their 
behalf, nor in the least how to help them . . . . Whoever may be 
benefited by the results of this war, it will not be the present 
generation of negroes, the childhood of whose race is now gone 
forever, and who must henceforth fight a hard battle with the 
world, on very unequal terms.” And in the same article (“Chiefly 
About War Matters”), he attacked Emerson’s pronouncement on 
John Brown, quoted above: “I did not expect ever to shrink 
so unutterably from any apophthegm of a sage, whose happy lips 
have uttered a hundred golden sentences as from that saying... . 
Nobody was ever more justly hanged.” It is difficult to see how 
the friendship of Emerson and Hawthorne could have survived 
the shock of this open encounter; they had clearly reached the 
parting of the ways. 

To return to Thoreau. Hawthorne and Emerson agreed pretty 
well in respect to Thoreau’s merits and limitations. In fact, the 
critical points in a letter written by Hawthorne to an English 
friend in 1854 parallel with remarkable closeness those in Emer- 
son’s essay on Thoreau, published in 1862. Both admired his 
sturdy independence. To Emerson, indeed, he must have seemed, 
at first, almost a perfect realization of the scholar educated ac- 
cording to Emerson’s own formula: “by nature, by books, and 
by action.” And Hawthorne, in certain moods, envied his freedom 
from conventional restraints and his ability to “make his part good 
in any way of life, from the most barbarous to the most civilized.” 
But despite his resourcefulness and his high cultivation, there 
was perhaps too much of the Indian in him. To Hawthorne, 
it seemed a limitation of Thoreau’s that he “despised the world, 
and all that it has to offer”, and that he made one feel “ashamed 
in' his presence of having any money, or a house to live in, or 
so much as two coats to wear, or of having written a book that 
the public will read.” Likewise, Emerson counted it a fault 
that Thoreau had no ambition, and that “instead of engineering 
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for all America”, he was content to be the “captain of a huckle- 
ae berry-party.” Again, both Hawthorne and Emerson found 
Thoreau not altogether agreeable as a social companion. His in- 
stinctive habit of controverting all propositions was, in the blunt 
) language of Hawthorne’s letter, “an intolerable bore”; in the tactful 

phrasing of Emerson’s published essay, “a little. chilling to the 

social affections.” 

One can hardly be sure of Thoreau’s attitude toward Haw- 

. thorne, because in his published writings he is strangely silent on 

the subject. But the nature of his growing objection to Emerson 

can be plausibly surmised. Although Emerson had protested 

against the tyranny of things, 

Things are in the saddle 
And ride mankind .. . 

he was perhaps too willing, from Thoreau’s point of view, to come 

to terms with them. Emerson lived too comfortably, dressed too 

well, was too enamored of the conveniences of long housekeeping, 

was perhaps possessed of too much dignity. “I doubt if Emerson 

could trundle a wheelbarrow through the streets,” Thoreau wrote 

in his journal, “because it would be out of character. One must 
have a comprehensive character.” And again, in Walden, he 
seems to have had Emerson in mind in the following: “I some- 
times try my acquaintances by such tests as this;—who could 
wear a patch over the knee?” Measured by such criteria even the 
almost ascetic Emerson may have seemed too much of a worldling. 
Moreover, Emerson’s lectures were popular, and Thoreau thought 
i that “whatever succeeded with the audience was bad.” But if a 
slight estrangement is perceptible in the early 1850’s, it is pleasant 
to think that minor differences must have been forgotten in 1859 
when the two men rallied to the defense of John Brown. 
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III. 


Having glanced at the interrelationships of Hawthorne, Emer- 
son, and Thoreau with respect to their lives, personalities, and 
ideas, we may now ask, and attempt to answer briefly, the ever- 
pertinent question, What relevancy do their writings have for us 
today? Any answer to this question will of course be a highly 
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personal one, and the following paragraphs present merely what 
happens to be at the moment the reaction of one reader. 

Several well-known essays bear testimony to the inspiration 
derived by their authors from Emerson’s writings in youth. 
Matthew Arnold, in an eloquent passage written at sixty, recalled 
with gratitude the sense of elevation which he had experienced 
when as an undergraduate at Oxford he heard from across the 
Atlantic the clear, pure voice of Emerson. Writing at forty- 
two, James Russell Lowell likewise remembered the inspiring lift 
which Emerson’s lectures had communicated to his youthful 
hearers; and declared that, though youth is the best gift of life, 
he would not want to be young again, if it were at the cost of 
missing those early discourses. More recently, Mr. James Trus- 
low Adams has added his testimony that at sixteen he read Emer- 
son “with great enthusiasm, and again and again”; but Mr. Adams, 
somewhat ungraciously perhaps, goes on to make explicit an 
attitude which after all may be politely implicit in the essays by 
Lowell and Arnold—to wit, that his enthusiasm for Emerson is 
largely a recollected one, and that a re-reading of Emerson at 
fifty has left him unmoved. aden 

Is Emerson then a writer primarily for schoolboys? I doubt 
if present-day American undergraduates would answer that 
question with an emphatic affirmative. My own experience with 
college youth in recent years has been that they do not respond 
very ardently to Emerson’s strain. And Professor Garrod has 
told us that if he is caught reading Emerson at Oxford, it is as 
though, he were caught reading the Bible. If then Emerson fails 
to inspire the youth of today, for whatever reason, and if he fails 
to rekindle admiration when his essays are reperused in middle 
life by those who, like Mr. Adams, were once his ardent admirers, 
are we to infer that the company of the genuine readers of 
Emerson is decreasing to the vanishing point? 

Of course not. Emerson will continue to be read with profit 
and delight by many readers for many reasons. I wish to suggest 
one reason in particular which may prove to have increasing 
cogency in future years: it is simply that Emerson’s writings 
may be discovered, or re-discovered, to possess definite value as 
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(the phrase is not to be taken in too restricted a sense) mental 
therapy: 
That book is good 
Which puts me in a working mood. 

More than one critic has recognized the tonic quality of the 
Essays. Whoever needs to be motivated, encouraged, fortified, 
will find in Emerson a great reservoir of power: his writings 
belong par excellence to the Literature of Power. He does not 
(in the words of “Self Reliance”) “cry for company with those 
who weep foolishly, but, instead, imparts to them truth and health 
in rough, electric shocks.” Our strength, he points out with 
scientific accuracy as well as effective reassurance, often grows 
out of our weakness; even crushing calamity inevitably brings 
its compensatory adjustments. Above all, incalculable are the 
potentialities of the individual through contact with the Over 
Soul (the term itself need not be an obstacle; “energy” is one 
of Emerson’s synonyms), which also inspires all men. If our 
modern world, as some believe, is tending more and more toward 
the neurasthenic, it seems safe to predict that an increasing 
number of readers will find in Emerson a source of serenity and 
strength. 

Thoreau’s reputation has gained very considerably during the 
last two decades; Professor Canby has recently indicated his 
espec‘al relevancy today in the political and economic realnis. 
Thoreau, as Emerson remarked, was a born Protestant; and two 
kinds of protesters today might find in Thoreau a powerful ally, 
-—those who protest against the tyranny of the totalitarian state, 
and those who protest against the tyranny of the machine. To 
elaborate this statement would be supererogatory. But it is a 
little surprising that those who champion the rights of the in- 
dividual against the state—whether the pacifist who refuses to 
bear arms or the agriculturist who defies the latest form of 
crop-control—do not oftener quote from the essay on Civil Dis- 
obedience; and that the critics of mechanized “progress”—the 
Southern Agrarians, for example—do not now and then borrow 
a shaft from the armory of Walden. 

And finally, what of Hawthorne? What special meaning, what 
peculiar relevancy do his stories possess for readers of today? 
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His function is not to fortify and encourage like Emerson, or to 

probe the ills of the modern state like Thoreau, but rather to 
~ deal concretely and illuminatingly (and it goes without saying, 
artistically) with a problem which is becoming increasingly im- 
portant in the modern world—the problem of the adjustment of 
the individual to society. He was qualified to deal with this 
problem because of his own experience, already referred to: the 
twelve years of comparative isolation following his graduation 
from college, his heroic attempts to break the sinister spell, once 
he had realized its perils, by participation in the active life of men 
at Brook Farm and elsewhere, and his at least partial release from 
the fate of the solitary through the pleasant agency of love and 
marriage. This experience determined the theme and tone of a 
large part of his fiction. “Nowhere in literature,” in the judg- 
ment of Mr. Paul Elmer More, “do we find any presentation of 
this one truth of the penalty of solitude laid upon the human 
soul so fully and so profoundly worked out as in the romances 
of Hawthorne.” “The wages of estrangement is death,” observes 
Mr. Newton Arvin, “might be printed as a legend on the thres- 
hold of all of Hawthorne’s stories.” If not of all, one may demur 
a little captiously, certainly of most of them. Anyone, therefore, 
who is interested in the ever-present problem of the adjustment 
of the individual to his environment must perforce be interested 
in the writings of Hawthorne. 

In an early piece called “Wakefield”, Hawthorne stated the 
problem as follows: “Amid the seeming confusion of our mys- 
terious world, individuals are so nicely adjusted to a system, 
and systems to one another and to a whole, that, by stepping 
aside for a moment, a man exposes himself to a fearful risk of 
losing his place forever.” Having thus stated the problem, Haw- 
thorne presented in story after story variations on this central 
theme: case histories, if you like, to warn the reader against the 
dangers of an isolated or maladjusted life. One recalls, to take 
only a few examples from the tales alone, the treatment of a guilt- 
sense in “The Minister’s Black Veil”, the tragic results of dis- 
illusionment in “Young Goodman Brown”, the folly of inordinate 
pride in “Lady Eleanore’s Mantle”, and the fatal consequences 
of a solitude which is at once the cause and the result of an 
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abnormal personality in “Rappaccini’s Daughter”. In order to 
make more explicit this “modernness” of Hawthorne, let me quote 
a few sentences from a recent essay by a European psychiatrist: 
“All neurotic phenomena are the expression of a disturbance in 
our relationships to others . . . . Life has even less demand for stars 
than the theatre; it demands good ensemble playing . . . . Fear of 
genuine participation in life misleads the neurotic into evasive 
manoeuvres which finally cost him dear...” and soon. Indeed, 
the entire essay by Dr. Friedrich Jensen might be printed as an 
interpretative footnote to the stories cited above. 

If Emerson encourages the individual along the apparently right 
road to follow, Hawthorne warns him against the dangers of the 
wrong road. Let it not be supposed from what has been said, 
however, that the writer would restrict the reading of Emerson 
and Hawthorne to inmates of sanatoriums. There are no doubt 
very few people in the world (and they are to be pitied) whose 
adjustments to their environments are so perfect and whose per- 
sonalities are so normal and poised that they cannot discover 
personal applications in the writings of these anatomists of the 
human soul. 


IV. 


Just a hundred years ago (since we enjoy our centenaries), 
Thoreau was still an undergraduate in Harvard College, Haw- 
thorne was writing “The Minister's Black Veil” in the solitary 
chamber from which he had not yet emerged, and Emerson was 
composing his first book, Nature, at the Old Manse, from whose 
vantage ground we began our survey of the Concord scene. 
These men were to meet in Concord a few years later on a basis 
of friendly intercourse. They did not, however, merge into a 
a homogeneous group. They were staunch individualists; and 
when they met, there were sharp contrasts of personality and of 
opinion. ‘These contrasts we have traced somewhat in their 
writings. 

And these writings have more than a merely historical interest. 
Emerson, Thoreau, and Hawthorne are significant interpreters 
of many of the problems which beset mankind in the modern 
western world. 
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RUE FOR GEORGE SAVILE 
(1630-1695) 


How strange the Marquis Halifax! 
A man of parts and stubborn lacks: 


A gentle man of proper rank 
Whose moderated actions stank 


In Tory beaks; a prig of prigs 
To normally decisive Whigs; 


Intolerable Lord Privy Seal, 
He was not wax with royal zeal; 


Instead,—perverse, quixotic Savile 
Presumed to question and to cavil; 


He took his seat in the House of Lords 
And gracefully spoke steel-blade words 


To friend and foe, yet could not flatter 


The one, and would not please the latter. 


How love the man who has no dream 
Of truth that shines beyond extreme, 


But sought in here-and-now its glimmer 
And wore the epithet of “trimmer”? 


By Papist loathed, and Puritan, 
This most inconstant partisan, 


Unlike the spirit-level’s bubble, 
Must ever seek the side in trouble; 
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Would leave the victorious Right to enter 
The Left,—and never budge from Center; 


Then sense and logic would confute, 
Returning Right by the same route. 


Ah, wealth and valor, what are these 
Unfixed to standard certainties? 


And what is blood? Pray what is wit 
If one will not make use of it? 


If one can never quite relax | 
From being just and Halifax? 


by James Gilmer Wharton 


LATE AFTERNOON: SEPTEMBER 


This side of the river, . 

where the cotton fields end, | 
just beyond the white oak and the two stunted pines, 
new fodder stacks in aimless order stand disconsolate, 
and small white clouds of dust, round and powdery, 
rise up like musket-shots in an old war 

low over the field road 

behind the heels of a plow horse somebody is riding home— ‘ 
and then the quick little pistol puffs 

that shoot up under the feet of the dog, 

a foolish dunnish-coloured thing 

that runs alongside barking 

in a sort of meaningless impersonal capricious way. 
You can hear him right on 

until they turn the bend out of sight 

going south toward the river. 




















bu Everett Lee Hunt 


MATTHEW ARNOLD AND HIS CRITICS 


T may be difficult to say anything new about Arnold, but the 

“fresh stream of ideas” criticizing his criticism has not, so far 
as I know, been considered in its continuity from his day to ours. 
He is denounced for different reasons in each generation; he has 
not lost his power to incite dissent; but a study of his critics 
quickly shows that their disagreements with each other are usually 
more profound than their quarrels with Arnold; that Arnold, in- 
stead of being outmoded, occupies a more central position than 
most of his critics, and that controversies over Arnold are funda- 
mental disagreements concerning the nature of literature and of 
criticism. In a short essay it is impossible to take into account 
the specific literary, ethical, and political judgments that are so 
often challenged; attention must be concentrated on questions 
which concern the field and method of the critic. The principal 
controversies which I wish to consider center about these asser- 
tions: as a literary critic, Arnold too often abandoned literature; 
he trespassed flagrantly in the realms of theology, philosophy, and 
social science; his criticism was authoritarian and rationalistic; he 
commended poetry to his readers, not for its own sake, but as a 
guide of life, and thus he is inevitably a hopeless moralist. 


1. 


With the growth of specialization Arnold’s error in venturing 
outside the realm of literature is treated with increasing severity. 
Literary men feel that he neglected large and permanent con- 
cerns worthy of his special genius for small and transient interests 
which almost any journalist might treat adequately. Professor 
Saintsbury regretted Arnold’s theological and social controversies 
as a period of exile which greatly reduced the number of literary 
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studies we might have had from him.’ Lytton Strachey pro- 
posed a society for hushing up Arnold because his reputation as 
a literary critic gave the false impression that he and his kind 
were interested in literature.’ T. S. Eliot regrets that Arnold 
yielded to the temptation to put literature into a corner while he 
cleaned up the country; he might have occupied himself with 
really important matters, such as comparing Thackeray with 
Flaubert." These critics would probably discount Burroughs and 
Morley as feilow Victorians of Arnold’s, but we may at least note 
Burroughs’s praise of Arnold’s Greek unification of religion and 
politics, literature and science, poetry and prophecy‘; and we may 
consider Morley’s comment that Arnold never made the mistake of 
seeing literature as an end in itself, apart from life, conduct, and 
character.’ If this is too utterly Victorian we may give more 
weight to H. W. Garrod’s assertion that it is precisely Arnold’s 
interest in education, politics, and religion which makes his liter- 
ary criticism original.° 

The issue here is obviously fundamental to criticism: is the 
literary critic a technical analyst of literature, asking only, what 
does the author propose to do and how does he do it, or does the 
critic make use of his own values derived from all of living that he 
can encompass, and insist upon discussing any values that seem 
relevant? 

Truancy, of course, is a less serious offence than trespass—or 
is it? The charges that Arnold abandoned literature are not 
merely the laments of the deserted; they are also the objurgations 
of the outraged theologians, philosophers, and scientists who, 
would preserve their premises from vagrant amateurs. The ire 
of the theologians is amusing reading even today, but we have 
moved too far away from it to warrant a serious analysis of the 
issues here. Gladstone would now find little support for his as- 
sertion that theology is a science and must not be discussed ex- 

‘Matthew Arnold, London, Blackwood, 1899. 

‘A Victorian Critic”, Characters Commentaries, London, Chatto and 
Windus, 1934. 

*The Sacred Wood, London, Methuen, 1920. 

“Matthew Arnoid’s Criticism,” Century, XIV, 1886. 


"Review of Arnold’s Letters, Nineteenth Century, XXXVIII, 1895. 
*Poetry and the Criticism of Life, Harvard University Press, 1931. 
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cept by those technically qualified. We treat with more respect 
the demand of the philosophers and especially the scientists to be 
regarded as authoritative specialists, but we need to remember that 
Arnold’s instincts as a critic, although they often led him to ap- 
pear as a trespasser, really kept him to the discussion of ques- 
tions in which there is no authority higher than the continuous 
discussion of critical minds. We dismiss the theological objec- 
tions as antiquated and absurd, but when we turn to the phi- 
losophical attacks we find the opinions of the intellectuals of 
Arnold’s day also in some danger of disappearing into the theo- 
logical limbo. 

Frederic Harrison could point out Arnold’s lack of “principles 
coherent, interdependent, subordinate, and derivative”. He could 
catch something of Arnold’s style when satirizing him‘, he could 

‘be gentle with him in saying that we remember Arnold the poet 
while forgetting and forgiving his work in philosophy aind re- 
ligion’, but is it not obvious that religious thought is now closer 
to Arnold than to Harrison? 

Leslie Stephen pointed out logical flaws enough in Arnold’s de- 
fense of the Church of England’, but he was forced to admit that 
modern thought was moving toward Arnold’s position that some 
religion is necessary and that one set of dogmas may be about as 
good as another when interpreted poetically.” 

F. H. Bradley was as outraged as the theologians. Arnold’s 
refusal to carry his speculations about the Eternal beyond the 
limits of human history made his “Eternal not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness” about as enduring as last week’s plac- 


ards, Bradley snorted. We might as well dignify the habit of . 


washing ourselves as the Eternal not ourselves that makes for 
cleanliness. Arnold’s “inward judge” was merely our strongest in- 
clination.* All this was justifiable superiority in a philosopher 
who had established his rock of ages safely beyond the realm of 





“Culture: A Dialogue,” The Choice of Books, London, Macmillan, 1886. 
“Matthew Arnold,” Nineteenth Century, XXXIX, 1896. 
“Matthew Arnold and the Church of England,” Fraser’s Magazine, N.S. I, 


1870. 

‘Religion as a Fine Art,” Essays in Free Thinking and Plain Speaking, Lon- 
don, Longmans Green, 1873 
"Ethical Studies, Revised Edition, Oxford, 1927. 
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his own consciousness, but where is Bradley’s Eternal in con- 
temporary thought? 

Henry Sidgwick was irritated at Arnold’s concern with in- 
dividual perfection. If we pay attention to humanity, Sidgwick 
argued, it must often be as self-sacrifice and not self-develop- 
ment.” Here culture and religion part company, but we stand in 
much greater need of the fire and strength of religion leading to 
self-sacrifice, than we do of culture, leading to self perfection. 
Here, of course, is ground for great argument, but surely no one 
would maintain that Sidgwick’s plea for self-sacrifice based on 
religious sanctions has become a dominant philosophy. 

An able Edinburgh reviewer wrote vigorously enough that 
Arnold’s counsels of perfection attempted to unite incompatibles. 
The calm epicurean indulgence of the Athenian were wholly an- 


_ tithetical to “that noble old Hebraic spirit of bitter hatred to 


evil which has done so much to make us, with all our faults and 
errors, honored and envied of mankind.’™ Changing times will 
call forth different blends of earnestness and scepticism; a great 
depression, as in Old Testament times, should do something to 
bring earnestness back, but even now a eulogist of the British 
would hardly expect to be taken seriously if he capped a climax 
with a reference to the noble old Hebraic hatred of evil which 
made the British honored and envied of mankind. The difficulty 
of balancing earnestness and scepticism Arnold saw clearly 
enough, and it is perhaps a comment on his own balance that he 
who gaily assailed the Philistines for being righteous overmuch 
should in turn be impugned for his excess of high seriousness. 

F. W. H. Myers wrote with psychological insight when he 
called attention to an important difference between Arnold and 
other so-called advanced thinkers. Most of the philosophical 
radicals were suspicious of all “sentiment”, but Arnold desired to 
enlist awe, emotion, and enthusiasm in the aid of virtue.“ Here 
again the contemporary currents are with Arnold. 

In more recent years philosophical writers have not seriously 





*“The Prophet of Culture,” Macmillan’s Magazine, XVI, 1867. 
™<Arnold’s Critical Works,” Edinburgh Review, CXXIX, 1869. 
“Matthew Arnold,” Fortnightly Review, XLIII, 1888. 
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considered Arnold as a thinker. Abraham Flexner in 1895 at- 
tacked Arnold’s Greek notion that the state is the individual 
writ large, that the culture of the state as a whole may be re- 
flected in each individual.” Our society, Mr. Flexner believes, 
must achieve its equilibrium, not as a community of balanced 
} individuals, but from the opposing stresses and strains of special- 
ized individuals, similar only in moral integrity. The Greek 
view, Mr. Flexner concedes, may give us a superb literary 
critic, but it is quite inadequate for the needs of a social philoso- 
pher. Here we meet an increasingly common attitude toward 
“mere literature” based upon a belief that an outworn social 
philosophy may be quite adequate for a literary critic, a view 
that Arnold would have repudiated, although, of course, he 
would not have accepted Mr. Flexner’s verdict that the Greek 
view of life is outworn. 

Ten years later, Dickinson Miller asserted that Arnold’s method 
of presenting a scale of values which all could see was still of 
service to the philosopher.“ Méiller himself would place more 
emphasis on the emotions, would value more highly the body’s 
force and the sense’s freshness as a form of well-being, would not 
include religion in culture, but he would take Arnold’s method of 
presenting culture to the public as a model to the teacher of ethics, 
who tells the individual how to live in society. 

Although Arnold is now little discussed by professional philos- 
ophers, his influence as a thinker is enhanced by the controversies 
precipitated by the new humanists. These writers are like Arnold 
in that they have a creed, a body of doctrine about the conduct of 
life, and they take the criticism of literature as one method of 
preaching their gospel. But literary criticism for them, as for 
Arnold, is not limited to criticism of literature; it includes also a 
criticism of life based upon values obtained partly, at least, from 
the study of literature, and it proceeds by literary rather than 
by scientific or philosophical method. These American writers 
are concerned, as Arnold was, with the prospects for the good life 





™“Matthew Arnold’s Poetry from an Ethical Standpoint,” International Journ- 
al of Ethics, V, 1895. 
Beh aa on the Powers of Life,” International Journal of Ethics, XVI, 
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in their own country. W. C. Brownell’s Democratic Distinction 
in America, Stuart Sherman’s Genius of America, Irving Babbitt’s 
Democracy and Leadership, Paul Elmer More’s Shelburne Essays, 
Robert Shafer’s Naturalism and Christianity, not to mention num- 
erous other books by the same writers, and others by still other 
members of the school, carry on the Arnoldian tradition in Ameri- 
can criticism. These critics have studied Arnold carefully, and 
most of them have published considered estimates of him. They 
unite in their approval of Arnold’s habit of regarding his criti- 
cism as a vehicle for his own beliefs. W. C. Brownell, in his 
Victorian Prose Masters, says approvingly that Arnold’s criti- 
cism may be loosely characterized as literature teaching by ex- 
amples. Irving Babbitt did not write a criticism of Arnold, but 


‘he cites him constantly in a wide variety of contexts; his delight 


and approval are evident, even though he occasionally points out 
inadequacies in Arnold’s formulae. Stuart Sherman, in Matthew 
Arnold, How to Know Him, reckons the good direction given to 
our hearts and consciences by Arnold’s criticism as equal to his 
stimulus to aesthetic sensibility and intellectual curiosity. Paul 
Elmer More, in his Shelburne Essay on Arnold, insists that 
Arnold is not an isolated product of the nineteenth century, but 
that he belongs to the great critical intelligences—Cicero, Erasmus, 
Boileau, Shaftesbury, Ste. Beuve—who deal much with the crit- 
icism of literature because it is in literature that life best displays 
its infinitely varied motives and results. Robert Shafer includes 
Arnold among the naturalists whom he attacks with vigor, but 
he sees that criticism is impossible without some such unified 
interpretation as Arnold presented. 

These judgments of Arnold by practising Arnoldians suggest 
the need for a careful study of the relation between Arnold’s 
critical creed and that of the new humanists. But that is an- 
other task. I can only indicate my belief that humanistic writers 
have much to learn from Arnold. Some of them have failed 
notably in their task of persuasion, but the general effect of the 
controversies they have aroused has been to broaden the scope 
of criticism, to indicate that Arnold raised important issues, and 
to make it evident that his critical method still has validity. 
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The scientists in literary criticism have not yet reached the. 
point of ignoring Arnold; they still abuse him. Social scientists, 
too, are not yet secure enough to be free from resentment at the 
pronouncements of literary men, and they rival the older theo- 
logians in their assertions that they will tolerate no interference 
by amateurs. J. M. Robertson in his Essays Toward a Scientific 
Method in Criticism was one of the earlier advocates of science in 
the study of literature.” In Modern Humanists Reconsidered” 
he holds up Arnold as a warning to the unscientific, though the 
severity of the treatment leads the reader to doubt whether even 
scientific method could have saved an intelligence so feeble as 
Arnold’s. It is amazing and distressing to Robertson that any 
critical reputation could be gained by a mind that could regard 
poetry as a criticism of life, or could assert that its function was 
to stay and console, or could feel that charlatanism entered any 
less into poetry than politics, or could concede that the critical 
power is lower than the creative, or finally, that could rank 
Byron above Browning. When such things can happen, the only 
remedy is to leave Arnold and Sainte-Beuve and turn away to the 
heights of science. To be sure, Mr. Robertson does not offer us 
any verdicts on these controverted points which have won scien- 
tific approval, but he is sure that law and method may be reached 
by proceeding from ground of agreement to grounds of further 
agreement, and that all disputes en route may be resolved by ap- 
plying the tests of consistency, Unfortunately contemporary 
criticism offers no examples of such scientific success. 

Another scientific attack upon the literary mind rests not so 
much on the hope of science in literary study as upon a dislike 
of literary meddling in scientific fields. Arnold had some justi- 
fication, Mr. Max Eastman admits, for regarding the chief in- 
tellectual effort of Europe in his time as a critical effort.” But 
those years of criticism were birth years of the psychological and 
social sciences. It is now one of the functions of science to com- 
prehend and criticize life. Men of science are doing this ef- 
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fectively, while so-called critics only indulge in literary loose 
talk. If men of letters have any remaining hope of useful- 
ness it is to lend their pens to agreeable communication of scien- 
tific knowledge. As an inspiration to them we have such men of 
letters in science as H. G. Wells, and such men of science in letters 
as Sir James Jeans. There is,.to be sure, a certain dwindling 
realm of “literary truth”, the realm of the uncertain or the un- 
important (and Mr. Eastman almost implies thpir identity), 
where the guesses of the literary critic may for a short time be as 
valid as any; but the sphere in which sound judgment may be 
expected from a man of letters is growing steadily smaller. 

The indictment of science as a guide of life, however, is con- 
tinuous enough, and most of the arguments used in the humanistic 
protests were set forth by Arnold. To quote from only one of the 
contemporary critics of science, James Truslow Adams sees in 
the course of events a vindication for Arnold’s social judgments. 
Science, and its offshoot, modern business theory and practice, have 
Hebraized us. They keep us working slavishly to buy the infinity 
of things held before us, and they have given us the illusion that 
science sees things as they really are, that literature, art, and 
religion are moonshine. But Mr. Adams sees in the stream of 
self-criticism coming from America, signs that Arnold’s doctrine 
may yet come into its own: 


In that day, Matthew, or some new Arnold with more 
contemporaneity of reference and style, will be our prophet, 
for, as I turn from his works to glance at the books on my 
shelves on economics, sociology, psychology, and science, with 
their sprinkling of Freuds, Watsons, and Heaven knows how 
many other ‘modern’ voices, I cannot see that there is, after 
all, any saner doctrine being preached today for the salvation 
of society or the inner peace of the individual than that 
preached by the apostle of culture sixty years ago.” 


II. 


From these critical opinions of Arnold’s excursions in religion, 
philosophy, and the social sciences, we turn to estimates of his 
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work in what is often termed his own proper field, the judgment of 
literature. Here his criticism, we are told by many writers, was 
authoritarian and rationalistic. 

FitzJames Stephen attacked almost immediately Arnold’s state- 
ment in “The Function of Criticism” that “the prescriptions of 
reason are absolute, unchanging, and of universal validity.” 
Stephen was determined to make Arnold take the full philosophical 
consequences of this”, not realizing that Arnold, after his fashion, 
was merely being emphatic with those who seemed to use too 
little reason, and that he would be equally vigorous with those 
whose rationalism allowed little place for emotion and imagi- 
nation. 

Frederic Harrison contrasted Arnold’s authoritative procedure 
in the criticism of literature, his definite principles and clear-cut 
canons of judgment, which seemed so commendable, with his 
unfortunate lack of system, of principles or doctrines of any kind 
in philosophy, politics, or theology.” 

John Burroughs cited with approval Arnold’s statement, “I 
wish to decide nothing of my own authority, the great art of 
criticism is to get one’s self out of the way, and to let humanity 
decide”, but he asserted that all of Arnold’s sympathies were with 
influences which made for correctness, discipline, taste, perfection, 
rather than those which favored power, freedom, originality, in- 
dividuality, and the more heroic and primary qualities. Arnold’s 
Hellenic institutionalism put him in opposition to English per- 
sonalism and dissent; it led him to regard the individual as almost 
always fantastic, headstrong, and narrow.” 

Saintsbury praised Arnold for introducing authority and re- 
sponsibility into criticism.” J. B. Orrick interpreted Arnold’s 
doctrine of touchstones as a mechanical acceptance of the imitation 
of masterpieces as a standard of judgment.” Walter Raleigh, the 
most trenchant of Arnold’s later critics, asserted flatly that 
Arnold’s method was wholly dogmatic, that he judged poems as 
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poems and was incurious about men, and that he was concerned 
mechanically with structure, architectonic.” Raleigh’s judgment 
is accepted and amplified in an essay which attempts to fix 
Raleigh’s place among critics by contrasting him with Arnold. Mr, 
Hart sees Arnold assuming the réle of prophet and attempting to 
apply literary dogmas without the slightest doubt of their univer- 
sal validity.” R. A. Scott-James suggests that Arnold found in 
Greek ideals of art the authority he longed for and had lost in 
religion.” 

In these objections to Arnold’s dogmatism we have rationalism 
and the imitation of the classics suggested as the chief bases for 
Arnold’s assumption of authority. Other critics have recognized, 
however, with varying shades of disapproval, what Arnold himself 
said repeatedly, that he relied not upon reason, but upon intuition. 
Leslie Stephen expressed the bewilderment which a prosaic mind 
feels when attempting to follow poetic intuitions: 


We feel perhaps that a man who can decide by simple in- 
spiration which are the Celtic and which the Teutonic and 
which are the Norman elements in English character is going 
beyond his tether.” 

The contrast which Stephen suggested between the prosaic and 
the poetic mind is nowhere better illustrated than in Herbert 
Spencer’s heavy-handed attack upon Arnold’s intuitional methods 
as leading to a non-rational, anti-patriotic bias.” 

J. A. Symonds characterized Arnold’s intuitive method with 
insight when he suggested that Arnold’s dictum that poetry is at 
bottom a criticism of life might be changed to “criticism is at 
bottom the poetry of things”, inasmuch as it is the critic’s function 
to select the quintessential elements of all he touches, and to pre- 
sent that only in choice form to the public he professes to in- 
struct." That is an admirable summary of Arnold’s method, the 
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selection of essences (an intuitive process rooted in a wide knowl- 
edge of life as well as in literary scholarship), and their pres- 
entation in choice form. It illuminates both the poetry and the 
prose; it shows the poet as critic and the critic as poet. 

The middle ground between those who see Arnold’s criticism as 
rationalistic dogma and those who see it substituting brilliant but 
unsafe intuitions for sound analysis, is expressed by W. C. Brown- 
ell: 

Certain definite ideas, held with elastic firmness but not 
developed into any set of procrustean principles, formed his 
credo, and his criticism consisted in the application of these 
as a test and measure of quality and worth.” 

The interpretation of Arnold’s doctrine of poetry as a criticism 
of life is frequently dependent upon a critic’s view of Arnold’s 
criticism and of criticism in general as rationalistic or intuitive. 
Lewis Gates felt that to recognize the intuitive nature of Arnold’s 
criticism was to justify the conception of poetry as criticism.” 
When it is understood that the critic is engaged in apprehending 
intuitively the archetypal excellence, then the essentially poetic 
nature of his work is obvious, and the objection that criticism is 
an intellectual process, while poetry is an affair of the heart and 
imagination, does not apply. 

But there remains another objection, the objection to the ap- 
plication of poetic ideas. Intuitive ideas may be poetic, but they 
lose their poetic quality when treated as guides of life. T. S. 
Eliot has stated it most tersely. Arnold’s statement that the 
greatness of a poet lies in his beautiful and powerful application 
of ideas to life, Eliot feels, “is not a happy way of putting it, as 
if ideas were a lotion for the inflamed skin of suffering hu- 
manity.”™ 

Even Mr. Symonds, who emphasized the essential unity of 
Arnold’s poetry and criticism, felt that Arnold laid too much stress 
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on what might be taken as the ulterior purpose of the poet. 
Plato’s conception of poetry as a divine inspiration, a revelation 
of life, is sounder. 


From Shakespeare we could better afford to lose the pro- 
found remarks on life in “Timon” or “Troilus and Cressida,” 
than the delineation of Othello’s passion.” 

Leslie Stephen attempted to dismiss the controversy as an un- 
fortunate attempt to elevate an epigram into a dogma™, but Mr. 
Saintsbury would not have it so. The dogma as stated has no 
epigrammatic quality, and its place in Arnold’s doctrine is that of 
a philosophical definition. Arnold’s later insistence that criticism 
of life was only part of the formula, which also included “under 
conditions fixed for such criticism by the laws of poetic truth 
and poetic beauty”, does show that he was attempting a phi- 
losophical definition, Mr. Saintsbury argues, and the addition 
does not make the doctrine adequate; poetry is not a criticism of 
life, although it may be a passionate interpretation of life.” 

Swinburne reveals the frequent failure of critics to understand 
each other’s use of the term ‘criticism’: 


When we are told that the distinguishing merit of such 
poetry as we find in Keats’ “Ode on a Grecian Urn” is 
that it gives us, of all gifts in the world, the expression of a 
moral idea comparable with the gravest and deepest utter- 
ances in Shakespeare and Milton, we begin to perceive, or 
at all events to suspect, that Mr. Arnold’s excursive studies 
in theology have somewhat infected him with the theologian’s 
habit of using words and phrases in a special and extra- 
natural sense which renders their message impervious, their 
meaning impenetrable, to all but the esoteric adept.” 


W. C. Brownell, however, finds no difficulty in the conception 
that mystifies Swinburne: 


To deal with life powerfully and profoundly is to deal 
with it critically. And in this fundamental sense The “Ode 


"Symonds, op. cit., p. 321. 
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on a Grecian Urn”, and the “Ode to Duty” are themselves 
criticism.” 

The controversy which Arnold precipitated when he said that 
poetry would displace philosophy and religion as a guide of life 
now rages about the work of Mr. I. A. Richards, and is further 
complicated by the rival claims of science.” As a psychologist 
Mr. Richards thinks he knows what emotions and attitudes are 
necessary to mental health. As a scientist and philosopher he 
believes that the ideas on which our desirable emotions and at- 
titudes have been based are false. As a critic he sees our salvation 
in poetry, which will give us the needed emotions and attitudes 
without reference to any beliefs. Belief belongs to the realm of 
science. Poetry organizes our attitudes and is therefore the 
guide of life. Richards places the famous paragraph from 
Arnold’s “Study of Poetry” at the head of his essay on “Science 
and Poetry”, and Mr. Eliot feels that Arnold gives warrant to 
Richards just as he gave warrant to Pater by his counsels to 
“get all the emotional kick out of Christianity one can, without 
the bother of believing it."“" But Max Eastman believes that 
Richards and Eliot are both mistaken in their interpretation of 
Arnold.“ Arnold did not separate poetry from all beliefs, but 
only from dogma and metaphysics; poetry as criticism was to 
confirm such beliefs as were warranted by the experience of the 
best selves of the noblest spirits. But here Eastman joins Eliot 
against both Richards and Arnold and asserts that poetry is not a 
guide of life at all, that poetry is simply an intensification of 
consciousness, a heightening of experience: the interpretation of 
experience, which is criticism, is wholly a matter for science. 
But perhaps not wholly, either, for Mr. Eastman’s conclusion 
would seem to indicate a belief that poets do occasionally rise to 
criticism: 

Something greater and not less than mere poetry is in 


"Op. cit., p. 110. 
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progress when a poet enriches with the living colors of ex- 
perience an interpretation of it that is true.* 
Contemporary controversy, apparently, has neither settled nor 
abandoned any of the issues raised by Arnold’s suggestion that 
we turn from philosophy and religion to poetry as a criticism of 
life. 


ITI. 


The conflict of opinion which we have traced here does not 
encourage the hope that agreement can easily be reached upon 
Arnold’s critical theory and practice, but it does show that he 
is still a central figure in criticism, and that further effort should 
be made to see him as he is. 

It is obvious that the unity of Arnold’s work as a critic has 
escaped most of his interpreters. A student who happens to be 
concerned with the theoretical basis of this unity is usually re- 
ferred to “The Function of Criticism at the Present Time”, but 
Arnold thought much about the function and province of the critic 
both before and after writing that famous essay. In the course of 
his practice he ranged over many fields of thought in which he 
made no pretensions as an expert, and he always made explicit 
statements distinguishing his function as a critic from the work of 
the specialist. These scattered statements, when collected, give a 
clear picture of the unity of Arnold’s criticism; they also give a 
conception of an important function of the critic not mentioned 
in his essay on the subject. 

One of Arnold’s early statements of the critic’s duty is in his 
comparison of a book by Bishop Colenso with one of Dean 
Stanley’s.“ By what authority does Arnold, a scholar in neither 
field in question, condemn one book and praise the other? As a 
literary critic, he says, he is protecting literary truth; and liter- 
ary truth, as is usual with Arnold, is here illustrated for his present 
purposes rather than defined. The Christian feelings of ardor, 
love, self-renouncement, and aspiration have in the past depended 





“Op. cit., p. 317. 
“Dean Stanley’s Lectures on the Jewish Church,” Macmillan’s Magazine, 
VII, 1862-3. Not reprinted in any of Arnold’s collections of his essays. 
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upon certain ideas which we no longer accept. But the emotions, 
and not any ideas at all, constitute the essence of Christianity. 
Ardor, love, self-renouncement, and aspiration are essential to an 
abundant life, whatever ideas may threaten them. They are poetic 
qualities; the apprehension of their necessity is a poetic or literary 
truth ; their protection is the duty of the literalry critic, as their crea- 
tion has been in part the work of the literary artist. When threat- 
ening ideas appear, even the noble ideas of such a rare spirit as 
Spinoza, the critic by a proper interpretation must create harmony 
between these ideas and the poetic emotions and values which for 
the mass of mankind make life worth living. The critic’s quali- 
fication for this work is a familiarity with the literature of many 
peoples in different ages, which gives him an intuitive knowledge 
of the most valuable emotions and attitudes. The critic who can 
harmonize new conceptions with the old religious life is the truly 
great religious reformer, even if none of the new ideas are his own. 
No such religious reformer has yet shown himself, says Arnold; but 
within a year the appearance of his own “Spinoza and the Bible” 
illustrated perfectly the work of the literary critic as religious 
reformer, harmonizing new ideas with old values. 

The great inspirer and preserver of the feelings and attitudes 
we must have is literature. The criterion of the value of 
literature is its power to edify, to fortify the soul, to exhilarate, 
to lift one out of the aridity of the times. Two poets were supreme 
at this, Homer and Isaiah. Among Arnold’s earliest critical en- 
deavors were his attempts to extend their influence. He tried 
to show how Homer should be translated in order to give his en- 
nobling and animating effect to English readers. His intelligent 
and sympathetic editing of Isaiah was, as he said, an attempt to 
get him enjoyed. But all the great Hebrew poetry ought also to 
exert its proper influence. The growth of scepticism was making 
this impossible unless the whole approach to the Bible could be 
altered, unless people could see it not as dogma, but as literature. 
What some critics have so blindly termed a vain and irrelevant 
theological excursion was the entirely appropriate effort of a 
literary critic to restore to men the literary truth of the Bible, 
the warmth, animation, and consoling power of its poetry. The 
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Bible had “long moved and deeply engaged the affections of 
men”, and this added immensely to its worth as poetry. He was 
therefore acting, not as a theologian, but as a literary critic in 
attempting to restore the consolation and exaltation of the 
prophets, the psalmists, and the sages. 

In protecting literary truth, the great source of joy in the 
nobler emotions fostered by literature, the critic must constantly 
do battle with the specialists. In St. Paul and Protestantism 
Arnold is rescuing St. Paul from the specialist theologians who 
are Hebraisers. He admits his debt to the scholars, claims no 
originality except that his literary training gives the flexibility to 
make the many sides of the human spirit aid and complement one 
another. In Literature and Dogma Arnold admits the services of 
the German scholars, accepts their facts, but shows that they have 
not the imaginative mind needed to deal with the values of the 
New Testament which remain after scholarship has done its 
worst. He finds something “splay, blunt-edged, unhandy”, about 
the German mind. Its specialization destroys the justness of 
perception necessary for drawing the right conclusion from the 
facts after they are found. Im God and the Bible the critic sees 
that clever but irreverent scientists like Professor Clifford are 
driving the faithful into the arms of Moody and Sankey. The 
task of the critic is to show that such essays as “The Ethics of 
Belief” do not make it impossible for the intellectually serious to 
continue their joy in religious poetry. 

If Arnold’s advice to rest awhile in the healing virtue and beauty 
of the words which generations had found inspiring had really 
been, as T. S. Eliot says, “a counsel to get all the emotional kick 
out of Christianity one can, without the bother of believing it”, 
then he would have had no motive for all his labor in interpreting 
the specialist scholars. Although he believed the intuitive criti- 
cism of life.and the nobility of style found in Hebrew poetry 
were more profoundly true than the ideas of experts, his re- 
spect for science and scholarship led him through years of work 
to transform the results of the scholars from a negative to a — 
positive influence, to produce a harmony between the experience 
that gave birth to great religious poetry and experience as in- 
terpreted by the intellectuals. 
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In other fields than religion Arnold found poetry misinterpreted 
by scholars. Homer, too, suffered from the specialists. Setting 
scholars right in the matter of translation, so that English readers 
may feel the nobility and animation of Homer, is a matter of 


the finest tact, the most free, flexible, and elastic spirit 
imaginable . . . To handle these matters properly there is 
needed a poise so perfect that the least overweight in any 
direction tends to destroy it. Temper destroys it, a crotchet 
destroys it, even erudition destroys it.* 
In the much-criticized Studies in Celtic Literature Arnold states 
clearly that he is not writing as a specialist, nor for specialists. 
He is attempting a task the specialist could not accomplish,—to 
interest the British public in founding chairs for the study of 
Celtic, that the knowledge of such poetic treasures might aid in 
the long warfare against Philistinism. In doing this Arnold used 
the most effective method: he presented the Celtic contribution to 
that literature which his audience knew and understood. Whether 
or not Arnold’s perception of the spiritual marks of the Celtic 
genius was infallible, the specialist editor of the lectures believes 
that after making all allowances for the defects of the method of 
intuitive perception rather than specialized research, “the main 
thesis is sound and the lectures are a masterpiece of critical in- 
sight and suggestive power.”” 

In politics the claims of partisanship, of special interests, had 
the same narrowing influences as the limitations of the scholar. 
These interests were incapable of understanding the bad civiliza- 
tion of the middle class, or of seeing the kind of life that po- 
litical action should produce. Arnold’s remedy for this state of 
affairs, the inculcation of the tone and temper of literature, has 
been denounced by practical men as impracticable, and by literary 
men as degrading literature to a training ground for affairs, as 
purchasing disinterestedness in politics at the expense of dis- 
interestedness in literature. But Arnold never implied a scientific 
or aesthetic detachment in his plea for disinterestedness. His 
political criticism was a plea for the attitude of Socrates seeking 





“On Translating Homer. 
“On the Study of Celtic Literature, edited by Alfred Nutt, London, David 
Nutt, 1910, Intro. 
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the good of Athens as contrasted with the sophists who would 
become great‘in the city; but his discipline for the modern Socrates 
was literature and the free play of consciousness rather than the 
rigors of dialectic. Arnold knew that his public policies were im- 
practicable for the state of British public opinion in his time; 
that is why he thought it more important for himself and like- 
minded friends to attempt the transformation of the middle-class 
mind than to propose measures. A mind susceptible to literary 
culture would be able to see the value of the Catholic Church in 
Ireland, the inadequacy of middle-class education, and the futility 
of mere machinery. The political criticism, then, is an integral 
part of the task of commending the spirit of literature to the 
nation. 

The critic as the guardian of the health-giving and animating 
emotions must protect them from the dangers of specialization, 
self-interest, and all their works, whether they appear in scientific 
narrowness, dogmatism, enervating scepticism, false interpreta- 
tions of literature, the confusion of means with ends, the flatteries 
of designing rhetoricians, or the routine of practical life. As far 
as the critic is a specialist he is so in receiving the ennobling ex- 
periences which the greatest spirits offer us in literature. In 
defense of the permanent possibility of these experiences for 
mankind in general he must “get up” many cases in which he 
follows his authorities. His equipment is the judgment which is 
formed in the study of great literature, and which may be quite 
free from controversial workings or logical deductions. With 
this judgment, or intuitive perception, really, he defends literary 
truth from all fanatics, eccentrics, merely practical men, or un- 
disciplined romantics. 

IV. 


In his theory and practice Arnold offers a sound and unified 
conception of the function of criticism; he has made clear the 
realm of literary truth and the methods of working in it; he 
has exemplified a use of authority which mediates between dog- 
matism and anarchy, absolutism and scepticism; and he has shown 
that the discussion of significant ideas produces better criticism for 
the public than studio lectures on technique. 
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The claim that Arnold’s individual judgments will stand could 
not, of course, be supported. But who shall stand? Each gen- 
eration will have its own critics who will see their own truths, 
will pass away, be scoffed at, and finally, at best, will have some 
small part of their judgments accepted as belonging to the wis- 
dom of the ages. Arnold saw clearly where in his time the au- 
thority of knowledge ended, and how wide were the realms of 
probability. The realm of literary truth does not seem to be 
narrowing so rapidly as Eastman asserts. When science answers 
one question it frequently creates two new ones by an increased 
complexity of relationships. And few of Arnold’s problems have 
been solved or abandoned. This failure of science, of course, 
need not lead us to regard the critic as a high priest; the disagree- 
ments among critical minds will never encourage such an attitude; 
but as scientific history lengthens we shall see more and more 
clearly that Arnold’s critica] method will remain one of the guides 
of life. 


by S. Gorley Putt 


“SWEET ESPECIAL RURAL SCENE” 


Thick in contemporary dust, 

Mouths grey, advancing ill at ease, 
Eye’s image culls from cleaner air 
Green downlands, a bright cameo 
Ikon especial of content: 

A cup of water for dry minds; 
Sidney’s cup or ministering Christ’s. 
This virgin grail avoids the kiss 

And wooing arms of synthesis: 
Irrelevant geography 

Translates Arcadia’s patterned joy 
To gift of Tantalus. 
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by Maxim Gorky 


translated from the Russian 
by Eugene M. Kayden. 


THE SONG OF THE STORMY PETREL 


On the infinite 
Grey sea 
Winds amass 
The thunder-clouds, 

And like black lightning 
The stormy petrel 

Soars between 

The sky and deep. 

He rides the waves, 

And like a flash, 

A thunderbolt, 

He strikes the cloud-ranks. 
Joy defiant 

Hear the clouds 

In the petrel’s crying: 
Thirst of tempest, 

Flame of anger, 

Might of passion, 

Faith of triumph, 

Hear the clouds 

In the petrel’s crying! 
Seagulls moan 

In craven terror, 

Tumbling 

On the seething sea, 

Fain to sink 

And fain to bury 
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Their dread of tempest 
Fathoms deep. 

There the portly penguins 
Hide their terror 

Among the rocks. 
Cargeese moan 

Hoarse with terror: 

Not for them 

The joy and wildness, 
Not for them with death 
The dreadful struggle; 
The all-shaking 
Thunder scares them... 
Alone, sublime, 

The stormy petrel 

Soars free above 
Wind-cloven waves 
Lashed white with anger. 
Lower, blacker, 

Hang the storm-clouds 
On the ocean; 

Higher dance 

The waves in frenzy, 
And leap to meet 

The blast of thunder. 
Crash on high! ... 

Seas moan wildly 
Locked with whirlwinds 
In deadly combat. 
Now the squall 
With hug titanic 
Clasps a shrieking, 
Rocking 

Watery bevy, 
Hurling them 

In savage fury 
Upon the cliffs; 

The emerald masses 
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In a rout of mist 
Spin and sink 
With bubbling groans 
In caverned darkness. 
Alone the petrel 

Hovers crying 

Between the skies 

And sea below; 

Now he skims 

The foam of billows, 
Now he flashes 

Like black lightning 

To the cloud-ranks. 

See him soaring, 

The haughty demon, 
Black foreboder 

Of the tempest! 

Hear him fling 

From wave to cloud, 
From cloud to wave, 
His mighty laughter! 
The keen black demon 
Long has he heard 

The gasp of weakness 
In the whirl and lashing, 
In the blast of tempest ... . 
Not forever 

Will the clouds 

Hide the sunlight,— 
Not forever .... 

Crash of thunder! ... 
Clouds are driving, 
Clouds are flying, 
A rout of death-flames 
Athwart the howling 
Panting billows: 
The dark waves seize 
The flaming arrows, 
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And quench their ardor 

In the whirlpools, 

And like serpents 

They writhe and quiver, 

Expiring in 

Biack sea caverns. 

Let the storm rage! 

Fiercer, blow! ... 

Alone the proud, 

The stormy petrel 

Over the spouting 

Savage sea, | 

Alone he soars 

A prophet crying Ma 
“ Of victory: i 

Let the storm rage! i 
Fiercer, i 
Let the storm break! Hl 























by T. Swann Harding 


SCIENCE VERSUS ABSOLUTISM 


“Science APPROACHES TRUTH BY A SERIES OF APPROXIMATIONS” 


ESE days of depression and/or recovery it is quite com- 

mon to come upon some statement to the effect that it is 
very hazardous to interfere with the natural operation of economic 
laws. Those who hold this doctrine are wont to say that if we 
could just let things alone they would work themselves out per- 
fectly all right in accord with economic laws. 

But even then they should have to do so after interference 
by man. For, since most primitive times, he has dabbled in 
economics, just as he has dabbled in biology and the physical 
sciences. Moreover, even if he leaves everything on earth strictly 
alone, to go its own unrestricted way, certain scientific laws, 
socalled, in economics, biology, and physics will operate inex- 
orably. 

But what are scientific laws? Most people appear to regard 
them as singularly exact and unalterable things, like the fabled 
laws of the Medes and Persians. To violate them brings swift 
retribution. They are unchanging and eternal in character. Yet 
the socalled laws of science are really rules pieced together by 
man on a basis of much observation and experiment. 

These rules give a general, average approximation of what will 
happen when certain other things have already happened. If a 
man jumps off the roof the law of gravitation holds that he will 
drop to earth with rapidly accelerating speed and squash miser- 
ably on his arrival. But if something reaches out a window and 
seizes him, or if some skillful airplane pilot should snatch him, 
or he should miraculously land on a pile of feather beds in the 
yard, his fate would be changed. 

Nevertheless there would be no interference with the laws of 
physics. Whatever happened would still be explained by some 
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scientific law, even if science had to enact a new one to explain 
it. Exactly what would happen at any and all times could not be 
predicted with absolute certainty in any case because scientific 
laws are average accumulations of data. Science approaches 
absolute truth, hare-and-tortoise-race fashion, by a series of 
never-ending approximations. 

Science gets ever closer and closer to absolute truth, but it 
never actually arrives there. It is continually edging towards its 
goal by reducing its distance therefrom by a half or three-quarters 
of its total distance thereto. However, there is always a remaining 
fractional distance uncovered and the indications are that science 
will never arrive at its projected destination. What is more, the 
universe may not even be so constructed as to admit that. 


I. 


Suppose we take the speed of light as an example. The entire 
new physics, with which the name of Einstein is permanently 
associated, rests upon the assumption that the speed of light is 
ultimate. Nothing could go faster than light. If it did we could 
not see it anyway. It would not exist, as far as we were con- 
cerned, because light could never catch up to it. 

Quite naturally, then, physicists have devoted an enormous 
amount of time and energy to the ascertainment of light’s exact 
speed, using expensive instruments of the highest precision. Back 
in 1887 Professors Michelson and Morley first measured the 
speed of light with great accuracy. Prof. A. A. Michelson him- 
self continued seeking greater and greater refinements in his work 
on the speed of light throughout the rest of his life. 

In 1926 he was working with a tube a mile long from which 
the air had been evacuated as perfectly as possible. In terms of 
high precision the tube was “exactly” 5,230.76509 feet long. It 
cost $60,000. and was built to resist an atmospheric pressure of 
§5,000 tons. Once more, as in 1887, Michelson found that the 
speed of light was “absolute”. As nearly as he could measure 
it, it did not vary, regardless of the speed of motion of the body 
from whence it came. 

The speed of light is measured as the light ray traverses the 
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distance between two points. At the center of the mile-long tube 
was a steel disk about the size of an egg. It had thirty-two facets, 
each cut and polished to be true to one part in a million. It was 
built also to resist the tremendous rending forces set up within 
it when it whizzed about at the dizzy rate of 60,000 revolutions 
per minute. 

Light was sent out and reflected back through this mile-long 
vacuum tube. This was done at intervals of six months. Going 
one way the light sped with the earth in its course; going the 
other it sped away from or against the earth. Yet both rays 
came back to the starting point at precisely the same instant. 
The speed of light was absolute, regardless of speed of its source. 

Yet it is a peculiar fact that the velocity of light has not always 
been found to be exactly the same during the years it has been 
measured. If anything should be ruled by an iron law it is this 
basic factor, the speed of light. Yet all recent determinations of 
the velocity of light, at least since 1902, have tended to give 
smaller and smaller values. The reduction is not great but it is 
recurrent and certain. Does this mean that light is slowing down? 
Science answers no. Can it prove that? 

What is more, only a comparatively short while ago scientists 
at Pasadena announced that the speed of light was not an ab- 
solute value. There were definite cyclic variations in it. The 
velocity of light is approximately 186,284 miles per second, but 
there are cyclic changes within a margin of 14 miles per second. 
This is a variation sufficiently large to command notice. It 
cannot be disregarded as negligible or “experimental” error. The 
method regularly gives closer results than that. 

For in the case of any apparatus giving pointer readings, as 
does a precision balance, or of any process, like a method for the 
determination of arsenic or lead, there is always a socalled “ex- 
perimental error”. Precise exactitude is never expected. There is 
always this region of marginal error assumed inherent in the 
method, quite unavoidable, and accepted conventionally as in- 
eradicable. 


II. 


We have just noted that the scientists refused to accept the 
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theory that the speed of light was slowing down. They likewise 
sought to explain away the cyclic variation in its speed. While 
further work might not verify this startling finding, it was already 
too great to charge up to “experimental error’. It had therefore 
to be explained in terms of a law of science. What explanations 
were offered? 

When the finding was reported to Einstein he is said to have. 
remarked that possibly not the speed of light, but the distance 
between the two points the ray of light traversed in order to be 
measured had varied. After all, these two points reposed on the 
earth’s crust and possibly there are varying, or cyclic deformations 
of that crust. At least, held Einstein, it was easier to assume this 
than to assume that the absolute value of physics, the velocity of 
light, varied. 

Prof. Harlow Shapley contended that no true variation in the 
speed of light had been shown at all. What had been demon- 
strated was an apparent variation in the speed due to certain 
complex relationships between the movements of the sun, moon, 
and earth. These apparent fluctuations were caused by the lunar 
and terrestrial periods of rotation around the sun. 

Pearson, who had assisted the late Prof. Michelson in much of 
his refined work on the speed of light, said that he thought the 
base line of the mile-long tube had slipped six or eight feet on the 
mountain. Such a change in its position would conveniently 
account for the new findings and would leave the theory that 
light had an absolute speed intact. He did not believe tidal 
forces had anything to do with it. 

Dr. Walter S. Adams of Mt. Wilson Observatory used an ex- 
ample to illustrate his viewpoint. If a man knows exactly when 
the sun should set but finds it setting five minutes ahead of time 
by his watch, it is more logical for him to assume that his watch 
is wrong than that the sun is putting on a burst of speed. Cer- 
tainly it would be far more convenient for him to set his watch 
than to discipline the sun, and convenience counts enormously 
in modern scientific theorizing. 

Dr. Adams admitted there were “unexplained variations which 
exceed considerably the experimental error of measurement” in 
studying the speed of light. But he also felt that “the last hypo- 
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thesis to be adopted is that the velocity of light varies.” In 
spite of the fact that the speed of light was apparently found to 
reach a maximum every fourteen and a half days and then to de- 
cline to a minimum, it was inconvenient as yet to discard the old 
theory and to enact a new set of scientific laws. 

Dr. Adams also discussed those declining values for the speed 
of light. He said that “recent determinations of the velocity of 
light have shown a tendency towards smaller values. It does not 
seem necessary, however, to ascribe this to other than coin- 
cidence, especially since many of the individual values in the 
different series of observations frequently overlap each other 
widely.” 


III. 


Now it is perfectly in order to assume this, for scientists can 
make any assumption of fact, i.e. assume, for purposes of their 
own, the established truth of any fiction, so long as they find this 
convenient. We believe that the earth travels around the sun 
largely because this is the most convenient theory to explain the 
facts we observed. If the earth were constantly shrouded in 
thick clouds as Venus is we might know nothing whatever about 
the sun and another theory would be convenient. 

Much earlier it was convenient to assume that the sun travelled 
around the earth. From the standpoint of strict commonsense 
logic this is far more rational than the contrary assumption, for 
we do see the sun making its journey. But that theory became 
scientifically inconvenient because it failed to explain a wide 
variety of other facts that became known to astronomy. So it 
was discarded, a new theory appeared, and new set of scientific 
laws was enacted. 

But what then is the really “right” value for the speed of light, 
or for anything else? Let us take now as example a chemist 
weighing on a very delicate balance a small potlike container, 
made of platinum and called a crucible. He weighs it according 
to the metric system in grams, there being a little less than thirty 
grams in an ounce. What is the weight of the crucible? This 
seems a simple question, but is it? 

Taking many precautions about which we shall not bother here 
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the chemist delicately adjusts his balance. A needle swings back 
and forth. He does not wait until it stops; instead, he makes his 
final reading when it is making only slight swings just as far to 
one as to the other side of a fixed point etched on a plate over 
which the pointer swings, etched exactly in the middle. 

Finally the careful chemist is satisfied and he sets down the 
weight in grams as 20.3546. Then he immediately begins to 
weigh again and this time he finally sets the weight down as 
20.3550 grams. He goes through the same process three more 
times, getting different weights each time, 20.3547, 20.3545, and 
20.3549 grams respectively. Then what does he do? He does 
not accept a single one of those weights as right. 

Instead, he adds the five together, divides by five, and sets 
down the average, 20.3547 grams as the exact weight of the 
crucible, though it only really weighed that once in five times as 
you can easily see! What is more, he weighs the same crucible 
a week later, sets down the following five weights—z20.3546, 
20.3548, 20.3552, 20.3551, and 20.3549 grams, then averages 
them and gives the correct weight as 20.3549 grams which, again, 
it actually weighed only once in five times. 

Again we ask: What is the exact weight of that platinum 
crucible? There are times when the chemist’s average hits on a 


_ figure altogether different from any he set down when actually 


making a weighing, yet he calls that average weight the correct 
weight of the crucible! In the examples given above he also con- 
cludes that the crucible weighed 20.3547 grams on one Thursday 
and 20.3549 grams in the Thursday following. Remember, this 
is just what scientists do all the time, and upon just such data are 
the assumed inexorable laws of science founded. 

This chemist reads a swinging pointer on a refined balance. 
Another scientist may be reading numbers on a vernier scale, a 
thermometer, or any other apparatus giving pointer readings. In 
any case, the actual readings are not accepted, though their mathe- 
matical average is assumed correct. This may be an average of 
five, ten, or fifty readings. That depends on a variety of con- 
ditions, but whatever the average is, that is assumed correct. 

Here we have found a constant variability apparently oscillat- 
ing around a presumed mean. In doing so, we have not con- 
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sidered errors in sampling at all. For all scientists have to take 
samples at random, assuming the sample truly representative of 
the whole, simply because they cannot minutely examine every- 
thing in the universe. They have to analyse certain bones of 
certain cows and assume that the result holds for all bones of all 
cows of that age and state of health—and so on. 

When the data vary greatly, the statistical element assumes 
magnified importance. Sample fluctuations are treated then with 
the assistance of socalled “standard deviations”, “correlation co- 
efficients”, “regression coefficients”, graphs, diagrams, and other 
devices. Hence, the knowledge upon which scientific laws are 
based is really statistical in nature. It is like the knowledge in 
mortality tables. It will tell how many people of a certain age 
will die from a certain disease in a certain population, but will 
not tell you or me our personal fate. 

Individual electrons, one of the minute quantities known to 
modern physics, are said not strictly to follow predetermined 
_ laws. In other words, science has yet been able to evolve no law 
that will account for their seemingly erratic behavior. It is im- 
possible to tell what an individual electron is going to do, go here, 
go there, or fly to pieces. Its future cannot certainly be calculated 
from its known past. Its location and its velocity can never even 
be determined simultaneously. 


IV. 


If a scientific law accumulates this way as the average result 
of certain data, it necessarily must depend upon the kind and 
amount of data available. We say that the rainfall of a certain 
district is 34.16 inches per year. What does that mean? It 
means that the annual rainfall has been measured as carefully as 
possible for a period of forty or fifty years and that this figure is 
the average. But next year only 14 or as much as 40 inches of 
rain may fall in the same district. 

Consider what that means. It not only means that the scientific 
law failed to predict the figure. It also means that the average 
rainfall of that district as of next year may be 33.78 or 34.69 
inches and not 34.16. In exactly the same way astronomers have 
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predicted where new planets should be, using averages of certain 
data at hand. But the predicted planets were later found as if 
by accident: for, had all the new data that had accumulated since 
the prediction been averaged in, the prediction would no longer 
have held true. 

A scientific law, then, whether in economy, biology, or physics, 
is in constant process of becoming. It is never in a state of fixed 
being. It is dynamic, not static, approximate, not absolute and 
exact. This idea was apprehended and expressed as early as 
1892 by the American philosopher Charles Peirce when he wrote 
about exactitude and finality in The Monist for that year, saying: 


Nay, in regard to this exactitude, all observation is directly 
opposed to it; and the most that can be said is that a good 
deal of this observation can be explained away. Try to 
verify any law of nature, and you will find that the more 
precise your observations, the more certain they will be to 
show irregular departures from the law. We are accustomed 
to ascribe these, and I do not say wrongly, to errors of 

’ observation; yet we cannot usually account for such errors 
in any antecedently probable way. Trace their causes back 
far enough and you will be forced to admit that they are 
always due to arbitrary determination, or chance. 


Even in Peirce’s day the physicists held that certain gas part- 
icles moved irregularly about as if impelled by chance. Then as 
now they could only state laws which seemed to explain the move- 
ment of masses of these particles. The precise conformity of all 
phenomena to scientific law has never been proven in any science. 
It has not even been rendered very probable. _ 

This tends to violate our natural belief in an orderly universe 
and in the regularity of nature. We are likely to find ourselves 
saying that it is inconceivable, or irrational, or unintelligible to 


_ hold that chance enters into scientific iaw in a manner so basic. 


But it is not a bit more conceivable, rational, or intelligent to hold 
that the universe moves in consonance with the relentless operation 
of absolute and inexorable laws which must never be tampered 
with. 

In the best run of experiments there is always a discrepancy 
between the data observed and the terms of the law presumably 
verified. Why may it not be, as Peirce also suggested, that the 
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laws of nature themselves oscillate between two points? It is 
rather superstitious to hold that any scientific law, in any realm 
of science, holds exactly and universally. We can know nothing 
about that. If there are such laws, why do they exist? How 
could they be justified? 


V. =i 


We return to light only to ask why its velocity should neces- 
sarily remain absolute. Is it not just as reasonable to think’ that 
it may be a variable, and that it oscillates between two more or 
less fixed points, as to think that it never varies? Why not 
accept the findings in this case instead of seeking explanations 
to nullify them? g 

Each year adds new and more accurate values to the data 
science uses when formulating its laws. The averages are always 
changing and no two experimental determinations are ever exactly 
alike—unless “by chance”. The body of useful knowledge upon 
which standard practice is based grows more and more reliable all 
the time, yet it can never attain absolute exactitude. 

It may be a relief to our minds to feel that there is something 
fixed and permanent in the flux about us, some natural law, some 
economic law in all this confusion and disorder. Yet the assumed 
law and order of the universe depend upon ideal conditions that 
never occur in raw nature. To preserve them many fictioned 
assumptions must be assumed true without proof. 

Moreover, whether the speed of light be constant or variable, 
we ordinary folk will see very much the same as ever. Our im- 
mediate contact with optics will be essentially unaltered. Science 
may appear superficially to be a mere process of unlearning the 
errors of yesterday in order to learn what will be wrong to- 
morrow. Actually this is not so. Science is unfinished, and in 
process of becoming, but its new and greater truths merely en- 
velop and reinterpret its lesser and older truths. 

The great body of scientific knowledge remains relatively in- 
tact regardless of quite revolutionary changes in scientific theory. 
It is sufficient to serve useful human purposes, even though it 
never attains absolute precision. Whether the sun moves round 
the earth or the earth moves round the sun makes little difference 
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in the ordinary lives of ordinary people. Whatever political 
junta is in power the laws of economics will place a crushing 
burden upon the most of us. 

It is perhaps true to say that science proceeds to the goal of 
absolute verity by an endless series of approximations. Obviously 
it can never reach the goal. But what if the goal is not there? 
What, indeed, if the goal does not exist? The approach must 
continue; the race must go on. Even though the laws of the 
universe are themselves in permanent process of evolution, even 
if they are not absolute, but oscillate around two more or less 
fixed points, science will continue to serve mankind. 


by Merrill Moore 


ABOUT A BATH 


No, there is nothing strange about a bath. 

You go into the bathroom, draw the water, 
Undress and slip in the tub or under the shower, 
Bathe with soap, rinse off, step out and dry 

In the cool air with a towel clean and furry, 
Deep and sweet; you feel refreshed, revived, 

New and clean and whole and ready to go 
Anywhere. There’s nothing about a bath ~ 


Strange except the water, it is strange, 

And you, and the soap, the towel, the strange feeling 
Of wonderful rebirth—what are they all? 

Water, what is water? What is soap? 

What is the towel, the feeling? What, how, why? 
Why, they are what is strange, they all are strange. 











by William S. Knickerbocker 


THE PRAGMATIC SHAKESPEARE 


E need not revive the dilemma whether Shakespeare’s 
plays are greater on the stage or in the active fancies of the 
reader, comfortably ensconced in the easy chair before a fire. Cer- 
tain’ romantics, like Coleridge, DeQuincey, Lamb, and Hazlitt, 
seemed to think that at least some of the plays, especially the 
tragedies, display Shakespeare’s genius in interpreting nature and 
human life only when read, whereas the distinguished contem- 
porary Shakespearean, Stoll (with his disciples) lays, perhaps, too 
great an emphasis on the exclusively historical intention of 
Shakespeare to write plays to be enjoyed as they were and are 
performed. It is not necessary to raise this “either-or” option, 
since it is, in the nature of what is easily demonstrable, a purely 
invented distinction. Pragmatically, Shakespeare has held his own 
both as dramatist and as poet. His plays continue to enthrall us 
in the glorious illusion of the theatre and they exert a spell on our 
imagination and feelings when they are read, in accordance with 
our surrender to the magic of his printed lines. What may be 
stressed here is that, powerfully as a Shakespearean play may 
impress and move the person in the theatre who has never read 
Shakespeare, he is probably not so greatly moved as one who 
knows the play from earlier reading and study and who also 
comes to the performance with his sensibilities prepared by those 
who have written about it out of some total view, whether his- 
torical, impressionistic, or intuitive. 

For Shakespeare is not only what his plays are in themselves 
but also what has been made of them by those who have brooded 
over them: by those who have studied his times, the conditions 
under which he worked, his technique of language, metaphors, and 
dramatic contrivances, and the nature of his audiences. If Shake- 
speare is as various as poets have proclaimed him, then there is 
ample scope for a variety of interpretations. While it may be 
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true that different interpreters may display Shakespeare in 
their own image, it would obviously be impossible for them 
to do more than reveal what Shakespeare has meant to each of 
them individually. They may color their portraits according — 
to their own disposition but if they evoke fresh inspiration they 
exhibit chiefly the perennial power of Shakespeare to evoke 
vital response. The impacts of their disclosures may excite dif- 
ferent effects in different readers but if they do no more than to 
prompt a verification of their ideas by compelling a new examin- 
ation of Shakespeare’s own creations they have their value in 
what John Morley called “the possible utility of error’. 

The view of Shakespeare which is presented here can hardly 
be called original, except perhaps in the effort to utilize the results 
of scholarship and criticism insofar as they seem pertinent and 
relevant to my purpose. From time to time total views of Shake- 
speare are justified in an effort to re-compose appreciation for his 
art. The present time is especially auspicious, not only because 
enterprising lovers of his art like G. Wilson Knight and Miss 
Caroline Spurgeon have striven for some larger scope of his 
achievement as a whole, but chiefly because, with the development 
of the audible cinema, the art of presenting Shakespeare in a more 
widely distributed form opens up new possibilities both of in- 
terpreting him graphically as well as reaching audiences in out 
of the way places. Just because we are in an age experimenting 
in theme and contrivances in a new medium, we are, I think, 
equipped with the necessary experience of understanding the 
experimental restlessness of Shakespeare. For my purpose is 
to reveal Shakespeare as an experimenter in poetic drama whose 
trial-and-error efforts, exceedingly bold, were held in restraint by 
the practical considerations of financial success for his plays, by 
the influencing effects of the changing tastes of his audience, by 
the competition of rival theatres, by the acting abilities of the 
particular company for which he wrote. He developed his talent 
for drama by the positive and influencing effects of these con- 
ditions: the main incentive was his dissatisfaction with his 
achievements and, over and above his concern for professional 
success, was his ambition to exert poetic power over the sensi- 
bilities of his audiences. Primarily, I believe he was a poet, who 
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sought in the theatre the opportunity to restore the fortunes of 
his family, and, in the course of utilizing the theatre as a medium 
for his art, discovered the immediate effects of the poem-as-play, 

In the zest of experimentation with words, dramatic situations, 
and devices, Shakespeare preferred the stage to the printed book. 
Just as Plato discovered in the dramatic dialogue the artistic satis- 
faction of his aesthetic nature, using it as a work of art rather than 
as a vehicle of philosophy, so Shakespeare employed the nascent 
British drama and stage for the satisfaction of his desire to play 
on the emotions of. living people, exciting them to laughter, to 
tears, to surprise, to horror, to disgust, to contentment. While 
we may, and should, so far as we are able, attempt to re-mount his 
dream of life by reaching him through the complete achieve- 
ment of his work, while we may regard each of his plays as a 
band of color in the spectrum cast by the prism of his soul as the 
pure white light of his vision was refracted in these versions, I 
think we may dispense with the beautiful idea which- would make 
us suppose that at any one time Shakespeare himself possessed 
the full glamour of that white light or was attempting, play by 
play, to act as priest of that Shekinah. If any one truth 
emerges from Shakespeare’s plays, it seems to be that life is 
relative, contingent, full of surprises; that its unity is discerned 
through the constancy of emotion evoked through imagination, 
stirred by visible and tangible objects, and excited through 
the hypnotic effects of rhythmed, melodious, allusive speech. The 
diversity of life is solved in the demonstrable unity of response 
in the audience, the constancy of the emotions in their pliancy 
to the senses, assisted by the obligato of the imagination, and 
the consequent social oneness which his plays produce. 


I. 


Such a view excludes the igfa that Shakespeare was a pro- 
ponent of any particular or partisan religious, political, or eco- 
nomic scheme. I think questions concerning his Church, his 
politics, his idea of social and economic justice are impossible to 
answer and if they were answerable are irrelevant to an under- 
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his own transcendence of them. If one attempted to discover his 
philosophy, by culling his philosophic utterances, one would find 
him quite contradictory, and perhaps after all, an Epicurean in 
ideas: he would be found to be putting philosophic remarks in 
the lips of his characters chiefly for the purpose of disclosing the 
character which uttered them, or for the purpose of exciting the 
discursive reveries of his audience. ‘This does not exclude the 
truth that whatever ideas are expressed in Shakespeare’s plays 
by various. characters did first inhabit the mind of Shakespeare 
himself, but to collate them in some categorical scheme is to 
go beyond the plays as poetic dramas aiming at imaginative and 
emotional effects and to regard them chiefly as documents of 
an exhibitive person who used the stage as a means of displaying 
his doctrine of life or as a doctrinaire subverting the stage to 
propaganda purposes. The reflective ideas may be found to be 
part and parcel of the common wisdom of the time, phrased 
melodiously and aptly—often, outside their poetic and rhythmed 
form, they are found to be the merest platitudes redeemed by 
beauty of expression—and are of value as revealing not so much 
the mind or philosophy of the dramatist as of the particular 
character who says them and their power is.revealed in the emo- 
tional qualities of the dramatic situation in which they are stated. 
Nor would I be understood as stating that Shakespeare was 
profligate or prodigal in his disposal of ideas which so deeply 
move us. The ideas expressed are part of his general intention to 
excite the reason and so preserve his dramas from the merest 
physical sensationalism: one of the aesthetic problems with 
which he struggled incessantly throughout his career. The point 
stressed is that Shakespeare was not a particularly profound 
thinker, in the sense that one of the great philosophers is; he 
frequently achieved profundity by his sensitive adjustments and 
his quickness in criticism of his own deficiencies in the plays as 
they were produced. 

If the implication is left that Shakespeare, in not being a pro- 
found thinker, was also not an original thinker, the whole 
question of our modern idea of originality in authorship is opened. 
Such a question reaches, I think, to the most important item 
in a right approach to an understanding of Shakespeare. The 
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suspicion that Shakespeare was at least partly a plagiarist because 
most of his plays were dramatizations of stories he borrowed may, 
it is true, be buttressed by the criticism of his unfortunate con- 
temporary Greene who has been thought to have accused him of 
wilfully pilfering others’ work but, early as it was made in the 
career of the greater dramatist, it apparently made no impression 
on him. The question probably did not seem to him particularly 
pertinent, because he continued thereafter to the end of his writing 
career to appropriate whatever was available for his purposes, 
always altered and imperially transmuted. The question does 
not appear greatly to disturb later generations, though the fact 
has been always known and has provided scholars with a large 
area of investigation. While Shakespeare was not alone in this 
practice, his “originality” is not impugned when we remind our- 
selves of the conditions under which he worked. Professor Bald- 
win has indicated with sufficient evidence that Shakespeare, as 
a member of a particular dramatic company, was not as free in his 
choice of plots or manner of treatment as we of today might 
conceive a priori. The Elizabethans were not so aware of what 
we today would call a “socialised” drama but without their knowl- 
edge of the distinction, the unfixed character of the theatre, the 
prevalence of trial and error of plays on the stage, two conditions 
tended to that form: there was, first, the hazard of meeting the 
unpredictable shifts of dramatic taste or interest in the audience; 
and, second, there was always the problem of having plays 
written to fit the acting abilities of the small number of actors of 
the particular company of which the dramatist was an integral 
part. These socialised conditions are only partly true today 
on our stage: our contemporary dramatist is ‘faced only with the 
first condition of creating, or satisfying, an achieved, public at- 
tention and interest. But a modern playwright is seldom com- 
pelled to draft an original plot, or alter an old one, to fit the 
acting and limiting conditions of a restricted acting company. On 
the basis of Mr. Baldwin’s evidence, it is a reasonable conjecture 
that Shakespeare was in much the condition of a Hollywood 
scenario writer who is engaged to draft a plot or to alter some 
well-known novel to the acting possibilities of actors already en- 
gaged. The “shocking” conditions of Hollywood’s treatment of 
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well-known authors who are engaged for a particular purpose 
and who are not as free as they would be in writing for the stage 
would not, in all probability, shock Shakespeare, whose own ex- 
perience was not greatly dissimilar. The difference chiefly lies in 
the fact that Shakespeare was not, like the author Hollywood en- 
gages, paid a specified sum for his work, but was dependent on 
what we should call the box-office receipts. The medievai guild- 
system was in its prime when he wrote and it was inevitable that 
the guild idea of mutual interdependence of its members per- 
vaded the minds of the dramatic company. It was not impos- 
sible then that, though Shakespeare was the prime author of his 
plays, he had no absolutely free hand in the selection of his plot 
but also that after he had written it to fit the accessories of his 
stage and the particular persons who were to act it, in the actual 
performance it may have incorporated additions made by the 
actors. We know from Hamlet’s advice to the players that the 
comedians were exhorted to refrain from improvisations but we 
may also interpret the first two scenes of the “rude mechanicals” 
in Midsummer Night’s Dream as a good-natured thrust at the 
practice of the company in conference before the first rehearsal 
to haggle about their parts. 

More important than this, however, is the light which this throws 
on Shakespeare’s erudition and wide range of information and 
possible allusion. When we consider Shakespeare’s apparently 
encyclopaedic knowledge, we may rightly wonder how the country 
lad of Stratford, with only the education of its local grammar 
school, could display in his dramas so familiar an acquaintance 
with law, theology, history, politics which has made those earnest 
critics, the Baconians, doubt that Shakespeare wrote his own plays. 
The very freedom and audacious inaccuracies might have con- 
vinced them that Francis Bacon, if he wrote the plays, was so very 
un-Baconian but if we consider Shakespeare consulting members 
of his own company about matters he did not know, or their cor- 
rections of his notions after he had penned them, the problem ap- 
pears less of a problem, after all. 

There was, after all, some advantage in his not having been an 
undergraduate at Oxford or Cambridge. It is no laborious pro- 
cess to compare his plays with those of his contemporaries who 
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were—like Marlowe, Greene, Nashe, Peele, Beaumont and Fletcher 
and the great Ben Jonson, whose plays show the result of the 
peculiar British university training. Their very stability militated 
against the experimentalism and susceptibility to innovations which 
possessed Shakespeare: perhaps the academic taint of knowing too 
much restricted them in their pliability; certainly, it seems to me, 
their university conceptions impressed them—especially Robert 
Greene—seriously with the crippling awareness of their status as 
men of letters; Shakespeare’s own dramatic company, his writing 
friends and acquaintance, his audiences provided, not indeed a uni- 
versity or its equivalent, but a sufficient milieu in which he 
moved with grace, absorbing with a kingly prerogative what im- 
pressed him as worthy of emulation. He became, as a result, to 
use a phrase of Sainte-Beuve’s, a “secretary of the public”, not 
too engrossed in some pathological state induced by over-exerted 
introspection of his moods and state of emotions, but a synthe- 
sizing, creative, power with a sovereign sense of artistry. Seen in 
relation to his immediate predecessors and contemporaries, he 
is no less unique in his achievement. Indeed, he reveals the 
greater stature through the conflict of his submissions to the con- 
ditions imposed upon him and his persevering insistence to utilize 
such freedom of creativeness as his quick eye perceived. 

The form of his better-known plays subscribes to no ante- 
cedent formula but a sense of that form is to be derived from a 
comparison of the plays themselves. As he progressed in his 
actual experience of writing plays, he discovered empirically the 
effect of exciting devices: of the conjunction of certain situations, 
of the sorcery of wordage as well as of silences in dramatic tension. 
_ If he knew Aristotle’s Poetics, either from his own reading or from 
the discussion of the university-trained members of his circle, he 
reveals no intention to subscribe to its precepts concerning the 
nature of drama. Certainly, though he had occasion, in Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream as well as in two or three other plays, to 
have one or more of his characters allude to Aristotle he made no 
use of it. Aristotle apparently exerted no rule over his shaping 
imagination. Nor, for that matter, did Sir Philip Sidney’s bril- 
liant criticism, that noteworthy attempt to alter the course of 
British drama in its most fertile period, The Apologie for Poesie, 
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have any effect on the form of Shakespeare’s plays. The form 
was conditioned, again, by the two forces with which Shakespeare 
was faced: the utilization of the acting possibilities of his 
company and the diverse nature of his audience. The company 
possessed at least one great tragic actor and one comic, and, at the 
height of his career, Shakespeare provided acting opportunities 
for both types. The audience, too, consisted probably of the 
more refined theatre-goer as well as of the coarser sort: and to 
provide entertainment for both these types—to make a large dis- 
tinction—his task was to combine comedy with tragedy or 
tragedy with comedy without destroying the predominantly tragic 
or comic intention of the particular play. The unity became one 
of major emotional stress as he attained his powers through ex- 
perimentation but even this unity was the result, probably, not 
so much of some ideal, aesthetically conceived on general prin- 
ciples, as a pragmatic effect of his dramatic experiments on actual 
audiences. The truth of this would be more evident if we pos- 
sessed or could with certainty reduce his earlier plays to their 
original form, stripped of later additions and deleted parts re- 
stored to their original place in the play. 

Not only did he combine sober with merry elements, but even 
in his more matured plays he did not hesitate to introduce ele- 
ments like lyrics, pantomime, dancing which varied the appeal 
of entertainment. To call the form of Shakespeare’s plays vaude- 
ville unified by some one or two plots would be perhaps too 
bold, and not altogether justified, but there is some suggestive- 
ness in the analogy. Seen against the Greek or French drama, its 
magnificent prodigality of variety displaying the versatility of 
its author, the Shakespearean dramas might more adequately be 
described as verbal operas, not infrequently reaching lyrical 
heights by the actual invasion of singing, dancing, and instru- 
mental music as integral parts of the work of art. Their con- 
ventional description as romantic dramas is true enough to dif- 
ferentiate them from either the classic dramas of the Greeks or 
French on the one hand or the realistic dramas of moderns like 
Ibsen, Strindberg, or O’Neill but not sufficiently discriminating to 
indicate their special power as unique, distinguishing them from 
the romantic dramas of his own contemporaries. The lyric poetry 
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in Shakespeare here demonstrates its priority to the dramatic in- 
stinct: seeking to entertain by “excitements of the reason and the 
blood”, the most striking form of his evocative genius lies in his 
power to disturb the emotions and to satiate them by the purity of 
delight in music. 

Experimentally, too, he achieved an art of the drama which, 
without knowingly challenging the basic concept of the Greek 
tragedy as delineated by Aristotle, actually revealed its obverse. 
Aristotle’s observation that the effect of a tragedy was the purga- 
tion of the soul through a catharsis or purgation of the emotions 
through pity and fear, Shakespeare achieved through its opposite. 
Mr. F. L. Lucas, the British scholar who has edited the work 
of Shakespeare’s disciple, Webster, proposed this in his sug- 
gestive little book on Tragedy. In the appreciation of Shake- 
speare’s dramas critics have, in the absence of aq equally au- 
thoritative aesthetic taking account of dramas which do not con- 
form to Greek models, used Aristotle’s Poetics—perhaps for too 
long a time. The effect of this has been to establish an absolutism 
for the superiority of the Greek drama—especially tragedy— 
over all others: to regard it as the standard by which Shake- 
speare, Racine and other writers of tragedy are to be estimated. 
The application of Aristotle to Shakespeare has undoubtedly been 
of service, if not in revealing the peculiar qualities of Shake- 
speare’s art, then in exhibiting Shakespeare’s indifference to the 
Aristotelian unities of place, time, and manner. Though it is 
true that this measuring and estimation of Shakespeare by 
Aristotle and the Greek tragedies has sometimes—as in Vol- 
taire’s dismissal of him as a “barbarian”—resulted in his dis- 
paragement, it performed the necessary preliminary condition of 
making us aware, in the presence of Shakespeare’s unquestion- 
able success, of the relativity of critical standards and of the ne- 
cessity, under conditions other than a priori, of discovering by 
other methods both the processes by which Shakespeare achieved 
his effects and the reasons why they are so effective. The his- 
torical, inductive method has supplied a new and more adequate 
basis for the understanding of Shakespeare’s unAristotelian 
drama—the necessary preliminary for a satisfactory criticism. By 
a knowledge of the development of British drama—its subjects, its 
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characterization, its sense of dramatic situation, and of the in- 
fluencing effects of its theatre, its stage, and its accessibility to 
physical devices (which we today call “props”)—we learn that 
Shakespeare pragmatically—as, poet though he was, he also pos- 
sessed common sense in using what was available to him— 
ignored any Icarean impulse to write his plays to conform to some 
antecedent formula—whether devised by himself, as his contempor- 
ary Ben Jonson did with the dramatic formula of “humours” or 
of Aristotle, Sidney, or any other theorist—and experimented 
(often in a “conglomeration of disparates”) with plots, char- 
acters, verbal virtuosities, stage possibilities, and dramatic de- 
vices. As a result, in place of the “catharsis” or “purgation” of 
the soul he surfeited the emotions—banqueted them as if in 
direct rebellion against Greek practice and Aristotle’s precepts— 
by every means accessible to him in the resources of the theatre 
of his time. Whatever excited the senses by means of physical 
objects like daggers, caskets, thrones, funerals, battles, rings, 
he adroitly used: whatever excited the imaginative or discursive 
powers like reflective observations on the profundities and sig- 
nificances of life he also appropriately utilized at strategic mo- 
ments in his plays to excite the latent sense of wonder and the 
appetite for reflection. By means of them he excited various hu- 
man responses in his audience and by these means of excite- 
ment played upon the whole range of the feelings of his au- 
dience. Nor did he neglect the possibilities of emotional excite- 
ment by reference or allusion, however poetically veiled, to current 
events, prevailing prejudices or opinions, or living contemporaries. 

In the pursuit of this principle of dramatic excitement Shake- 
speare discovered and displayed the peculiar power of native 
British genius in drama. Mr. Lucas has suggestively disclosed 
how naturally this principle fitted the English temperament. He 
explains the power of the Greek drama as arising as a religious 
device to sluice away the passionate, volatile emotions of a Medi- 
terranean people: conversely, the British—one may explain it as a 
result of the ethnological mixtures, the effects of English geography 
—were and still are, a shy, reserved people, suspicious of emo- 
tional displays in their private and political life, suffering perhaps 
from too long and sustained inhibition of feelings. They needed, in 
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dramatic art, the opportunity of exploiting their controlled emo- 
tions and imaginations; of exercising, under the innocent and 
vicarious conditions of their theatre, the play of feelings. As an 
experimentalist in the London theatre at a moment when 
the university wits had caused an arousing aeration of the 
drama (giving it directions from which it undoubtedly profited but 
which equally undoubtedly threatened exhaustion through too 
much weight given to words on the one hand and situational bom- 
bast on the other) Shakespeare appeared, and with his superb 
sense of opportunism proceeded to mediate experimentally with 
ithe legacy of the university wits, to compete with rivals, and by 
keeping his eye always on the effects he sought to produce in his 
audience audaciously appropriated what fitted: his purposes. 
Sublimely indifferent to the envious assaults of those who may 
have felt as Robert Greene did, he pursued his imperial way from 
abortions to distinction. What might have made him merely a 
hack was, in his experimentalism, the occasion for discovering the 
deeply emotional possibilities of the English drama: his little 
regarded historical plays. 


ITI. 


The relationship of Shakespeare’s historical plays to his de- 
velopment as a dramatist has been notoriously neglected by com- 
mentators on his art. Their addiction to the Aristotelian cate- 
gories of tragedy and comedy has doubtless been the cause. Since 
the histories fall conveniently into neither of these divisions they 
tend to fall out of perspective and to be ignored by Shakespear- 
ean interpreters. Perhaps, if Shakespeare had been completely 
free in his choice of material, he might have preferred, at the 
outset of his career to engage his creative powers on projects 
more fruitful and less restraining than a rehabilitation of British 
history. But the prevailing patriotism (traditionally ascribed to 
the aftermath of the Spanish Armada) made such plays popular 
and the recently questioned assumption that his company pos- 
sessed the script of a long play, the Famous Contention, which 
needed revision and adaptation, represents him modernizing it to 
compete with similar plays in rival theatres. If that assumption 
be true, to alter these plays was Shakespeare’s assigned work in 
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which he had to discover possibilities not only for successful per- 
formance but satisfaction of his poetic and dramatic powers. “Re- 
quired work” it may have been but the comparison of his. product 
with the “obsolete play” on which he worked reveals the growth of 
his sense of dramatic characterization. His problem may easily 
be envisaged: not only was he limited in the choice of kind of play 
—namely historical—but to a prescribed period which had famous 
personalities, including royalty (about whom history and legend 
had formed fairly definite conceptions in the public mind). Only 
in selection of episodes and in creation of plausible characters was 
Shakespeare free to create but even here he was compelled to keep 
within accepted frames and not too violently to disturb these fixed 
conceptions. If he created episodes, he did so to exhibit in action 
the moral and spiritual qualities of these historical personages. He 
had another problem: to give to a series of contiguous reigns for 
more than a hundred years of one of England’s most momentous 
epochs some unifying conception which would reveal not so much 
the shaping tendency of the supervising spirit of history, as the dis- 
juncted annals and chronicles might yield, but dramatic effect 
through the unity of an epic idea. If we correlate Shake- 
speare’s “freer plays” (comedies and tragedies) of his first two 
periods, we discover how, in the discipline of composing his his- 
tories, he was compelled to give substance to character and to 
seek in idea the unity of life in flux. In other words, little as 
has been the regard given the historical plays, we may find in 
them, from King John to Richard III, the real school of drama 
for Shakespeare’s developing genius. They made the conditions 
under which he was compelled to rise above the caricature and 
satire of comedy to depict human beings whose incentives and 
motives were inspired by the plausible causes within the framework 
both of history and popular conception of the characters them- 
selves. Perhaps in this peculiar school of dramatic themes, Shake- 
speare, without being aware of the analogy, came nearest to the 
shaping power of literary art under which the great Greek trag- 
edians worked. Like them, he was compelled to operate within 
frames already familiar to his audience, which was in possession 
not only of the historical events depicted in his historical plays but 
of conceptions of the personages involved, either originated or 
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popularly expressed by Elizabethan historiographers like Holin- 
shed. The ethos which elevated the tone and manner of Shake- 
speare’s historical plays was the newly developing patriotism, if 
not nationalism, of the English, itself deriving from the religio- 
political concept which resulted from the eighth Henry’s separation 
of the English from the European Church. Some of the religious 
atmosphere which determined the nature of Greek tragedy, al- 
lowing for the religious fervor of Elizabethan patriotism, en- 
veloped Shakespeare’s historical plays in their high seriousness, 
their tragic note, their appeal to the fundamentally moral nature 
of the English. The story of the growing tragic conception 
which marks the historical plays contains the germ of the develop- 
ment of Shakespeare as a tragic playwright. While it is perhaps 
true that of the individual plays in this series, only Richard II and 
Richard III approach most nearly the tragic form, neither of these 
plays properly is a tragedy in itself, however tragic may appear the 
frailty of humans in the first or the designed and calculated evil 
in the last. The entire series of eight plays dramatize a continued 
historical tragedy constituting actually the conventionalized me- 
dieval conception of tragedy in the theme of the fall of princes 
but, in response to Shakespeare’s audacious and adventurous 
imagination, reached far beyond a conventionalized treatment of 
that theme, resulting in effect in a panodrama of a crucial cen- 
tury of British national existence through the rise and fall of an 
ideal conception of Kingship, reaching fruition in the person, and 
perhaps the reign, of Shakespeare’s Henry V. If, in the com- 
position of these plays, that concept is frequently blurred or lost 
in the distraction of other, incompleted, themes, the reason is to be 
located in the simple fact that the design of the whole emerged 
only after the series was well under way. Had Shakespeare 
preconceived an architectural intention and design, his pattern 
might be more obvious than it actually is. But consideration of 
the order in which he wrote the histories not only explains the 
reason for the absence of any such architectonics but the way 
Shakespeare’s dramatic imagination developed. Obviously, it 
never occurred to him in beginning the series midway with 
Henry VI that his Rose (or York-Lancaster) Cycle of British 
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history plays might be played continuously, as the Wagner- 
jan cycle of operas is sung, but had he had more leisure during 
his London days, had he not been under the compulsion of 
continual composition to meet the insatiable demands of his com- 
pany for new plays, it is conceivable that he might have revised. 
the plays in their present sequential order to conform with the 
architectonics which emerged in the course of his writing as the 
binding and over-arching unity. 

But, since the historical plays from Richard II to Richard III 
were not written in the historical order of the reigns they present, 
—indeed were not written in a period of Shakespeare’s writing 
career exclusively devoted to historical plays—they may be re- 
garded as the persistent discipline while he experimented with his 
cleverness and exhibited his virtuosity in early comedies like Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, Two Gentlemen of Verona, and Midsummer Night’s 
Dream and in the single experiment in passionate tragedy—Romeo 
and Juliet. The historical plays, then, present the line of continuity 
of Shakespeare’s dramatic development leading directly to the 
deepening of his sense of life’s profundities in the four great 
tragedies. The historical dramas of this Rose Cycle were of 
that grandiose character which the tragic actors of his company 
demanded and in which their quality could be displayed. But 
even in them, scope had to be given to that actor whose specialty 
was comedy: hence the introduction of Falstaff, Shakespeare’s 
admittedly greatest comic creation. The necessity of writing 
comedies, during the period of writing the histories, was the 
probable result of giving the comedians plays in which they were 
the major attraction, as well as to give the playwright freer play 
of fancy and inventiveness than the histories permitted. Behind 
the amazing diversity of the plays of his first two periods and 
the virtuosity of the playwright thus lay the conditioning power 
of the people for whom the plays were written. Not only was 
Shakespeare not a free-lance, but he was, at the beginning of his 
career, a nobody, without the credentials of a university degree 
and probably forced by circumstances to consent to conditions 
which he did not create. It was not a matter of magnanimity: 
it was a matter of reciprocity. Accepting the physical conditions as 
given, he was quick to sense the limiting and inhibitive, no less 
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than the quickening and creative possibilities, of his materials 
and agents, and, within those boundaries, discovered scope for 
the more satisfying freedom in inventiveness caused by necessity. 


IV. 


The presence of at least one successful and influential tragic 
actor and another, equally popular and powerful comic actor in 
his company accounts, one may conjecture, for what appears to 
be an aesthetic problem with which Shakespeare always strove 
until the vogue of tragicomedies popularized by Beaumont and 
Fletcher when, with his own comedies of paradox’, he seems to 
have found a workable solution. How to combine successfully 
plots and acting parts for both kinds of actors? His early efforts 
in introducing episodes of comedy in serious plays, or the at-: 
tempt, as in Romeo and Juliet, to introduce comic characters 
like the nurse have been aesthetically rationalized as “comic 
relief”; a sufficiently satisfactory explanation of what must often 
seem to a reader or playgoer to account for elements which are 
frequently extraneous and perhaps irrelevant. There is no reason 
to think that Shakespeare himself thought otherwise, however 
arduously he labored in the course of his experience to make 
such scenes or such characters less extraneous or irrelevant. His 
success in making even comedy conform to the dominant tone of 
his plays is plain in the drunken scene in Macbeth, in Polonius 
and the grave-diggers in Hamlet, in the dandy of Othello, but 
changing public taste and the popularity of the plays of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher gave him in All’s Well that Ends Well, 
Measure for Measure, A Winter's Tale, and Cymbeline, the oppor- 
tunity to provide scope for the serious as well as comic actors. 
Yet, though this effort exercised him continuously, he was not 
merely the playwright who responded to the advice or orders 





*I am aware that this generic description of Shakespeare’s later plays (All's 
Well, Measure for Measure, A Winter's Tale, and Cymbeline) differs from Pro- 
fessor William Witherle Lawrence’s classification of them as “Shakespeare’s Prob- 
lem Comedies”, but in a later essay. in this series I shall indicate that the whole 
drift of Professor Lawrence’s evidence and argument contradicts his description 
- these plays as “Problem Comedies”. In short, though there are undoubtedly 
pro in them, they are better defined, I think, as “comedies of 
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of his company, or who was too subservient to the shifting of 
public interest in kinds of plays played, but he was always the poet 
who, accepting the exacting demands and conditions of his craft, 
dominated the audience by the sweep and glory of his inner vision, 
sense of beauty, and sovereign delight in exercising their imagina- 
tions and feelings. 

Experimentally, too, he found his stories among those already 
familiar to at least some of his audience and some other stories 
which were probably unknown to any of them. The question 
need not be raised concerning Shakespeare’s erudition, how- 
ever fascinating to scholars may be the labors involved in tracing 
the genealogical past of plots, incidents, and situations which 
may be found in his plays. The story of Romeo and Juliet, for 
instance, was accessible in the English pocm of Lord Brooke; 
perhaps it was so well known that Shakespeare dramatized it 
because it was well-known, actuated by the same incentive as a 
cinema producer is when he appropriates a well-known novel like 
Under Two Flags, David Copperfield, or Little Women. ‘That it 
resulted in a “tragedy” was an inevitable consequence of the 
nature of the story itself. Certainly the novel by Shakespeare’s 
contemporary Thomas Lodge, Rosalynde, is an even clearer evi- 
dence of Shakespeare’s experimental innovation when he liberally 
dramatized it in As You Like It with copious additions, and some 
deletions, not only to fit his stage but to fit it to the taste of his 
audience, the resources of his stage, and the acting abilities of his 
colleagues. The general availability of Roman and Greek history 
in the popular translation of Plutarch’s Lives by Lord North offered 
tempting allurements during and after the writing of the Eng- 
lish historical plays. Their delineation of moral qualities pro- 
vided the kind of dramatic material, in which Holinshed was 
fairly deficient, for the English histories. Some of the Italian 
stories which he used were known through their English trans- 
lation or adaptations in the popular “Golden Book” collections of 
miscellanies by Petty and others. If he exercised freedom in 
the dramatization of this material he was no less original and 
experimental. He revealed again his pragmatic sense in avail- 
ing himself of synopses of stories already known, thus appealing 
to interest already created, and so was freed from the necessity of 
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inventing original plots to give his powers scope in developing 
their dramatic possibilities. 


V. 


Lest these comments tend to support the conception of Shake- 
speare which has been spreading in the last quarter of a century 
that as a pragmatic playwright Shakespeare ,was pragmatist 
chiefly (if not only) in the sense that he was a mercenary person 
of a crassly opportunist nature, it is necessary, in concluding this 
sketch of the playwright as craftsman, to give scope to our ven- 
eration of him as artist, and to remind ourselves of his personal 
temperament and character as a man. 3 

“The idea that Shakespeare was first a man of business, and 
then poet,” wrote Mr. Peter Alexander’, “goes back at least to 
Pope... 

For gain not glory winged his roving flight, 

And grew immortal in his own despite . . .” 
an idea that was revived by Halliwell-Phillips in his Life of Shake- 
speare. The latter’s portrait of the great poet ‘working under the 
domination of a commercial spirit’ stressed the idea, according to 
Mr. Alexander, to the “verge of inanity”, representing “Shake- 
speare as a man destitute of a cherished literary design, writing at 
first only for a living and when successful for affluence.” The late 
J. M. Robertson also advocated this view, giving it the added 
strength of his prestige as an influential investigator. Robertson 
wrote of Shakespeare’s “thoroughly practical or commercial hand- 
ling of the problem of life, in a calling not usually adopted by 
commercially-minded men”, describing Shakespeare as 


not much cultured, not profound, not deeply passionate; not 
particularly reflective though copious in utterance; a person- 
ality which of itself, if under no pressure of pecuniary need, 
would not be likely to give the world any sign of mental 
capacity whatever. 


Mr. Alexander also cites Dr. Joseph Q. Adams, now Director of 

*Shakespeare’s Henry VI and Richard III, Peter Alexander, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1929, P. 207. The references in the rest of this paragraph are 
derived from the same context. 
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the Folger Shakespeare Library in Washington, D. C., “who, 
writing of Shakespeare’s friendship with the young Earl of South- 
ampton, says, ‘we may suspect that in choosing so young, ex- 
travagant, and ambitious a patron Shakespeare was exercising the 
shrewdness that characterized all his business enterprizes .. .’” 

This conception of Shakespeare’s mercenary character rests 
obviously upon conjecture. But conjecture here, whether scholarly 
or intuitively impressionistic, has very little objective material 
upon which it may be based. That Shakespeare derived an income 
from his acting to enable him to retire to Stratford and set up an 
establishment as an English country gentleman is not denied, but 
to assume that he succeeded as a poet-dramatist only because he 
had an eye to the main chance is to indulge in conjecture which 
is absurd. It would convince if it could show that Shakespeare 
earned his fortune only by the writing of plays, or that his chief 
source of income was from his writing, and not from his acting 
or the share he owned in the company. One may therefore well 
doubt that he gained his affluence chiefly or primarily from the 
proceeds of his literary efforts. No, pragmatist as he may have 
been in his sense of his craft, he may have been socially oppor- 
tunist (if he was an opportunist at all!) in recognition of his cor- 
porate resporsibility as a writing member of a craft guild of 
players. In accepting the conditions which this responsibility im- 
posed on him, he did not sell his birthright for a mess of pottage. 
Antecedent to the craftsman in him was the artist and the man. 
His art was the voiced disclosure of his own moral quality. 

His sphinx-like silence concerning himself is a testimony to his 
modesty. That he published none of his own plays need not be 
construed as evidence here, since every one knows the Elizabethan 
conditions of literary ownership by the acting company once a 
play was sold to it, but that does not cancel the possibility that he 
might have written plays or poems to be printed only, and so 
“capitalized” his growing literary fame. The very absence of 
anecdotes about him contributes significantly to our inference that 
he achieved a distinction which is no accident in a man of active 
creativeness: to hide himself in his work. If Shakespeare had been 
peculiar, or eccentric, or unsocially aggressive he could hardly 
have escaped the indictment of personalia which his contempor- 
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aries or immediate successors might have transmitted to us. But 
only by fugitive comments which they did transmit (and those 
few are tributes!) can we learn how he was regarded. “He was 
indeed honest,” said Ben Jonson. “Of all styles,” said Drummond 
of Hawthornden, “he loved most to be named honest,” He might 
have succumbed to an impulse of reprisal when Greene so shabbily 
alluded to him as a “Shake-scene” but if he was aware of any 
temptation to be vindictive, he triumphed over it. 

In any age, honesty is a virtue more frequently honored in the 
breach than in observance, even in the shrunken meaning it bears 
for us today. If we are to gauge the meaning that the word had 
for Shakespeare we may derive it from its use in various of his 
plays. It meant a fully-orbed, humanistic consecration to an inner 
and moral ideal of life which, while it did not regard the outer, 
environing world of circumstance and flux as necessarily hostile or 
unworthy, did resist its lures when they conflicted or threatened 
to subvert one’s “honesty”. Honesty is rooted in the very “blood” 
or nature of a man, and is to be distinguished from his “fortune”. 
As Rosalind said to Celia: “Fortune reigns in gifts of the world, 
not in the lineaments of Nature.” If there is a tension between 
them, that tension is relaxed when fidelity to nature (or “honesty”) 
sways the tide of chaotic circumstance to serve the “fortune” of the 
honest, as in As You Like It. 











































by E. L. Pennington 


WuicH RELIGION? 


Mopvern Trenps 1n Wortpv-Reticions. Haskell! Foundation Institute. Edited 
by A. Eustace Haydon. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 
1934. (22% cm. pp. xvi., 255). $2.50. 

The Haskell Foundation was established about forty years ago, 
with the hope that a sympathetic interpretation of religions would 
yield a spirit of good will and mutual understanding between the 
East and the West; and during recent years, the Haskell Lectures 
have been devoted to the study of modern movements. In the 
summer of 1933, a group of eminent scholars assembled at 
Chicago, to interpret the nature of the adjustments of six of the 
great religions to the process of reorientation which seems to con- 
front the whole civilised world. The religions discussed are 
Christianity, Judaism, Islam,-Buddism, Confucianism, and Hindu- 
ism. Modern scientific thinking, modern social-economic prob- 
lems, inter-cultural contacts, and the present-day task constituted 
the four angles of the discussion. 

The spokesmen for Judaism declared that the Jews should find 
their common denominator in the work of upbuilding Palestine; 
that they should continue to identify themselves with all activities 
and movements which aim to abolish poverty and to equalise op- 
portunity; that they should hold to religion as the central identify- 
ing interest of their civilisation, while allying their faith with the 
modernist conception of religion as the spiritual reaction of man to 
the vicissitudes of life. If the Jewish religion can bring serenity 
to the soul and poise to the mind, it will contribute much to the 
progress out of to-day’s social-economic woes. “It is the task of 
modern religion to come back to earth, to throw down the gauntlet 
to business, to clip its arrogance, and to persuade it that business 
is only the handmaid of life, and not living.” 

It was said at the conference that the West will do well to 
recognise the fact that the Moslem world’s adoption of modern 
scientific thinking and the absorption of the Moslem world in the 
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realm of modern science is in full swing. In this period, when 
religions everywhere are confronted with the common dangers of 
indifference and materialism, Islam, if it follows its enlightened 
leaders, may be among the first to rally itself and help lead the 
way to a new kingdom of world-brotherhood and righteousness. 

While Buddhism has not yet developed a social consciousness 
and an independent creed of social-economic criteria worthy of its 
great influence and heritage, it may be that it may yet transform 
itself into a religion that makes the betterment of this world its 
chief task. An open-minded tolerance still characterises Bud- 
dhists the world over. The philosophy of Buddhism, which is the 
crystallization of the Indian, Chinese, and Japanese philosophy of 
twenty-five centuries, has much to contribute to people who have 
the atheistic tendency. 

That respect for truth which is essential to the scientific spirit 
is quite pronounced in Confucian culture. Throughout the history 
of China, Confucianism has been the philosophy of social reform; 
indeed Mencius pointed out that the people are the most im- 
portant element in a state, and the ruler the least important, and 
that the individuals have a right to revolt against an unjust 
monarch. Confucianism has always stood for a policy of inter- 
fering with and suppressing the commercial class; and it has ex- 
alted the profession of the farmer as the highest and most im- 
portant of all human occupations. In educating and ennobling 
humanity this religion has its supreme function. 

The Hindu wants the reforms which the West is seeking to in- 
troduce, but he does not desire that existing institutions should be 
destroyed. “We feel that whatever may be the case in other 
countries, in our country we must build upon our own past. If 
you approve, well and good. If you do not approve, if you do 
not sympathise, we shall go our own way.” Hinduism is not only 
striving to purify itself, but to join hands with other religions in 
asserting the supremacy of the moral law over the lives of men 
and nations. 

Christianity is hampered by the lethargy and indifference of the 
masses, which are more or less fixed in their moral outlook and 
spiritual attitudes, and are too busy earning their bread and doing 
their daily tasks to be much concerned over problems of social 
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justice. Yet in the last nineteen hundred years Christianity has 
made a great contribution. “We have seen the emancipation of 
women, and of slaves, a redemption of childhood to freedom, a 
larger sense of human worth, the inauguration of democracy, a 
larger measure of brotherhood, and the masses share more equit- 
ably, even if unequally.” By making the most of the social em- 
phasis in present-day Christianity, we stand the best chance of 
arriving at a higher and better individualism. 


by Harry Levin 


Younc Poet as CRITIC 


Tue Destructive Erement: A Study of Modern Writers and Beliefs. By 

Stephen Spender. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1936. $2.50. 

Not since “Axel’s Castle” has there been any sustained criticism 
of modern writers so characterized by its brilliant observation as 
Stephen Spender’s first book in prose. It is not as ordered as 
Wilson’s, however, nor is the development of ideas and the pro- 
gression as clear; and the brilliance, while often sharper, more 
luminous, is, inversely, much more occasional. For in his criticism 
Stephen Spender is still, essentially, the young poet of high gifts, 
and the result is clear in the book’s uneven qualities, the brilliant 
observations representing moments of poetic intuition and insight 
rather than the clear statement of a logically reasoned, intellectual 
position. 

The plan of the book takes its rise from the relationship be- 
tween art and beliefs by which Spender classifies all writers. To 
adopt one position (“the attitude of the writer who consciously 
expresses no belief”) is to immerse oneself in the destructive ele- 
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ment, the characteristic of modern life. This is the “focal point 
from which diverge rays toward the past and the future [the 
two remaining, possible positions]. On the one hand there are 
writers who search for some unifying belief in the past or in some 
personal legend, on the other, those who. . . look forward to a 


‘world of new beliefs in the future. Both of these attitudes are 


explained by the consciousness of a void in the present.” 

The book opens with a long essay on Henry James, who, faced 
by this “void of the present” and “an intense dissatisfaction with 
modern political institutions”, created in his art a private world 
sustained by an inadequate individualistic belief. The second 
part of the book deals with writers who, by the same solution, 
form a bridge between James and the immediate present: Yeats 
with his retreat into magic, Eliot with his turn to the Church, 
and Lawrence with his womb-flight. The third part, “In De- 
fense of a Political Subject”, turns to a number of young con- 
temporaries in whom Spender sees the third position, writers 
who have achieved an adequate social belief and who in their 
writing look for explanations of the modern world and the form 
of the future. It also presents his own point of view on the 
obviously central problem of art and propaganda. 

Throughout there are points at which the reader is forced to 
pause in an attempt to reconstruct the argument, and, because 
of the lack of incisive definition of terms, it is not always possible 
to do so. But there are at least two confusions of major im- 
portance which go beyond a mere confusion in terms. 

There are two means, says Spender, by which one can explain 
the War. The first is that of Marx; the second, of Freud. Both 
must be utilized. The assertion strikes one at first as sound and 
balanced, and in another discussion it might be; but here it re- 
sults only in confusion. This confusion becomes clearest when 
both. means are applied to literature, separately. The preoc- 
cupation with death and the constant undercurrent of violence in 
James is at first referred to a “castration complex”; treated as 
abnormal, this preoccupation is deplored. Later, the same pre- 
occupation is viewed as James’s intuitive apprehension of what 
was happening to his world, of the War that was to end it. 
Several times we come across this quotation from James: 
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‘To have to take it all for what the treacherous years were 
all the while making for and meaning, is too tragic for any 
words.” 


And then this: 


James was a very great artist if only because the suffering of 
his characters was not born of self-pity; it was an intuition, 
and it was true. His artistic creations have a kind of aware- 
ness which is deeper than his own consciousness; they knew 
what the years were all the time meaning. 


Here, then, the “forms of violence and chaos” are not the pre- 
occupations of a man who feared impotence, but the profoundly 
true instincts of a great artist. The two would seem to be 
opposed. More than this, they raise the whole problem of the 
meaning of what is the major emphasis of modern writing. For 
besides James, there are on his side Proust, Eliot, Joyce, Heming- 
way, Faulkner; and on the other, Caldwell, Farrell, Cantwell, 
Auden, perhaps Spender himself. All are preoccupied with vio- 
lence and death. If we are going to trust to the hypothetical 
childhood. of the Freudians, all of these writers suffered some 
sexual maladjustment from which they have not recovered. But 
Freud will not explain, I think, how they differ, or why, and the 
two groups are at poles’ ends. As a matter of fact, the preoccu- 
pation is not abnormal but inevitable. The front page of any 
newspaper, the merest catalogue of sensational crime and of po- 
litical force, an appalling statement of a prodigality of life which 
we have been habituated to look upon as usual, will tell us at a 
glance from what emphases in modern life our imagery and the 
color of our whole psychology must be drawn. The difference 
between the two groups is entirely one of political adjustment. 
It is the difference between merely mirroring these things, pre- 
senting them as ends in themselves and witnessing one’s art 
wither the while into death from the static subject it presents and 
feeds on, or of becoming aware of the meaning of violence and 
death in modern life and presenting them, defining them, in terms 
of the social structure to which they must be referred. Only so 
can the writer avoid plunging into the destructive element which 
splits life up into dead fragments. This, it would seem, is the 
logical end of Spender’s argument; he does not, obviously, choose 
to pursue it. 
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The second confusion of the book follows clearly enough from 
this evasion. In discussing a novel by Laurens van der Post, 
Spender points out that the book is counter-revolutionary, that 
if van der Post had developed his material along Marxian lines, 
he would have been asserting a knowledge which he did not 


possess. 


It is destructive for an artist to say that he knows something 
which he only believes or hopes to be true . . . as a man of 
action it may be necessary to assume this knowledge, but... 
as an artist, it is not only wrong, it is impossible to do so... 
as an artist he has got to be indifferent to all but what is ob- 
jectively true. 
Here even the poet in Spender fails him, for he declines to con- 
sider the possibility that to a poet knowledge and belief (or hope) 
are one, and the whole argument based on the necessity of belief 
to art is shaken. An inferior writer like Miss Clara Weatherwax 
and a great writer like Clifford Odets both believe in Marxism, 
but the way. of their belief is completely different. It is this dif- 
ference which makes one of them a Communist who happens to 
have written a second-rate novel, and makes the other a first-rate 
dramatist whose plays are informed by a belief which is also, to 
him, a great imaginative experience. A recent critic of Words- 
worth has pointed out the difference between a political and an 
aesthetic experience, even when politics happens to be the con- 
tent of the experience. It was not from his reading that Words- 
worth became a revolutionary poet (of whatever quality) but 
from looking into the face of a peasant which his imagination saw, 
for a moment, as the whole face of suffering France. No belief 
carries with it the conviction springing from such an imaginative 
experience. A mere intellectual acceptance of Marxism is capable 
of producing a novel like “Marching! Marching!” but only a 
belief formed in the imagination and felt along the nerves could 
produce a play of the calibre of “Paradise Lost”. (Or compare 
the religious poetry of Donne with that of his pale derivative, 
Eliot.) The last speech of Odets’s play is a vision of the future 
so firm that in it knowledge and belief are one. There, the 
character who speaks, undergoes the poetic experience of faith 
imaginatively received; it is the same reception which the great 
artist gives to any belief he holds. The distinction, then, is not 
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to be drawn between belief and knowledge but between mere 
belief and belief which is knowledge. These are matters for the 
poet to explain; one wonders how Stephen Spender, in a book 
filled with poetic intuition, could have failed. 


by Merrill Moore 


SOUTHERN POETS 


SourHern Poets: Representative selections, with introduction, bibliography, and 
notes, by Edd Winfield Parks, 419 pp. New York: The American Book Co. 


A complete survey of the field of southern poetry is offered in 
this new anthology just brought out in the American Writer 
Series. Ten years of painstaking study were spent by the editor, 
Mr. Parks, in the preparation of it, and the results are highly suc- 
cessful, a book which is comprehensive, definitive, and at the same 
time readable. Mr. Parks is not out to sell the South in this book 
nor does he try to stage a “local color exhibit”. He has aimed to 
give ostentatiously an objective survey of what the South has pro- 
duced in the way of poetry, to trace its development, and to 
evaluate the product. He has confined himself to those poets who 
are distinctly southern in their tone and who reflect in their works 
the spirit of that part of the country which has, more than any 
other, retained its decided regional individuality, whether these 
poets are southern by birth or by adoption. The volume con- 
tains many names which may be unfamiliar to the general reader 
of poetry and only several, such as Poe and Sidney Lanier, 
which have a school-book fame, are well known, but the poetic 
standard is high. Literary excellence has not been sacrificed to the 
historical approach. 
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Mr. Parks opens his introduction with a summary of the his- 
torical background of his material. The South was for more than 
a century merely a reproduction of the England from which its 
founders came, residents there regarding themselves as only tem- 
porary tenants in the new land. Its conventions were English, 
its education (what there was of it) and its religion. The fact of 
an established religion and an established form of life is mirrored 
in the early poetry of the South. Unlike the North, the South 
did not turn to poetry as a vent for a crusading spirit. Religion 
was not a stimulus to writing. Poetry was not used as a means 
of exhorting mankind to a way of life or of describing an in- 
evitable hell-fire. Instead, it was regarded as a genteel accom- 
plishment of the gentleman, not to be taken too seriously. As a 
result, the earlier poetry of the South was occupied with 
occasional poems and imitations of English models. Poetry was 
a graceful accomplishment which thoughtful men passed by, pre- 
ferring to express their philosophic or political reflections in prose. 

The South developed into a self-sustaining agrarian form of 
life as opposed to the North’s industrialism. The Civil War was 
fought over these conflicting philosophies of life. Its result for 
the South was chaos and an end of an era. It was forced to de- 
velop a new industrial order. of society. But even today “the 
South remains a battlefield of these two philosophies. Only 
through the efforts of agrarianism does the South retain a flavor 
of individuality, an intangible but real unity which yet differen- 
tiates it from other sections of the country.” 

After laying these foundations for his theme, the editor turns to 
the poets themselves and the poetic theory which evolved from 

their work. Southern poets have inclined to the traditional. They 
have been wont to ponder over the why’s of their work and have, 
as a result, developed a rich body of critical theory. Mr. Parks 
presents and evaluates this theory, illustrating from sections of 
the poet’s own writings. Poe’s familiar “Poetic Principle” and 
“Philosophy of Composition” and Lanier’s insistence upon the 
union between music and poetry are discussed, likewise Timrod’s 
refutation of Poe’s theory and others perhaps less familiar but 
equally interesting. 
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The body of the anthology is, of course, made up of the poetic 
selections. These have been chosen with fine discrimination. The 
entire fieid of southern poetry is covered, beginning with the early 
traditional ballads and songs and continuing up to the present time 
with the members of the modern metaphysical school. Civil War 
songs and the Negro songs and spirituals are also included. Since 
the poetic renascence of the present century the type of poetry 
in the South has changed. It has abandoned for the most part 
its former occupation with occasional themes and its conception of 
poetry as a hot-house flower. The best of the modern southerners 
are intent upon voicing life and their own vital philosophies of 
living. At the same time southern poetry has “retained a warmth 
and grace which is traditional—and it has, above all, remained 
distinctively Southern”. As to the poets themselves, the editor 
deals with each separately with a biographical sketch and an 
estimate of the product individually. 

The book is outstanding for its thoroughness, its scholarship, 
and objectivity. It covers with distinction the entire field of 
southern poetry, and, if need be, will convince readers of the 
high literary standards maintained by poets from this section. It 
is a noteworthy addition to the field of American literature. 


by Frances W. Knickerbocker 


LATTER-Day PoETs AND PROPHETS 


Poets anp Prorpnets. By André Maurois. Translated by Hamish Miles. Harper 
& Brothers. 1935. Pp. 345. 


English writers of the twentieth century, moulders of the minds 


of two generations, are the “poet: and prophets” of this series of 
lectures to a French audience: Rudyard Kipling, H. G. Wells, 
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D. H. Lawrence, Aldous Huxley, Katherine Mansfield. “Poets 
and prophets” is indeed a more tuneful than exact rendering of 
the original French title, Magiciens et logiciens. It is true that 
artists in prose as different as Strachey and Lawrence are, in 
their mastery of rhythm and image, veritable poets. But to say 
with M. Maurois that each one of these writers offers not only 
aesthetic enjoyment but also a “philosophy” is surely to treat that 
long-suffering word in the masterful manner of Humpty Dumpty. 
For, until recently, most of us would have agreed with T. S. Eliot 
that Aldous Huxley had no philosophy and proved “how sordid 
a world without any philosophy can be”, although in Eyeless in 
Gaza he now seems to be by way of discovering one. And it is © 
not by a mystic or a stoic philosophy that Katherine Mansfield or 
Joseph Conrad has moved us, but by the fragile and poignant 
perceptions of the one, the wide, windswept vision of the other. 
M. Maurois’s introduction provides the thread on which these 
poet and prophet beads are strung. The nineteenth century’s 
withered hopes, industrial, scientific, political, produced the grow- 
ing disillusion expressed in the fin-de-siécle cult of art for art’s 
sake. But the shattering facts of the Boer War, of growing arm- 
aments and social unrest, demanded new solutions. And these 
were offered by Kipling’s revelation of heroic and dedicated action, 
by the new worlds for old of Wells and Shaw, and by Chesterton’s 
return to a faith that would reconcile intelligence with tradition. 
These prophets of pre-war youth can now be seen in some per- 
spective. We can now dissociate the Kipling who was the press- © 
agent of the British Empire from Kipling the mighty artist, 
creator of enduring myths. The former died long before his death; 
the latter has already taken his place in the great tradition of 
English literature, although it may be too soon to rank him, as 
does M. Maurois, as the greatest writer of our time. To at least 
one generation of Anglo-Saxon and (says M. Maurois) of French 
children, India means the India of Mowgli and Kim; but that 
achievement does not make of Kipling, as M. Maurois claims, a 
profound interpreter of the gods of the East. The inimitable 
singer of captains and subalterns did not think “like a son of 
India”: the India of contemplation and Nirvana, of the Upan- 


ishads and the Bhagavadgita. 
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Of Wells we can now perceive with M. Maurois that although 
his genius for popularizing ideas has demonstrated the absurdities 
. of our society and prepared the way for its inevitable trans- 
formation, his own utopian solutions do not solve our problems 
because they ignore some of the human data. And Shaw, that 
Pirouetting preacher who has helped to set free English and 
American youth from the myth of respectability and the mark 
of hypocrisy, has enlisted few converts to the service of the Super- 
man. 

Like a vast geological rift, the Great War cut across doctrines 
and beliefs. Not creeds but questions form the burden of post- 
war writing. M. Maurois’s most brilliant passages are his char- 
acterization of this generation that hates false sentiment and 
abhors vagueness, the “steel-blue decade” of 1920 to 1930: 


Betrayed by its leaders, . . . unhappy and therefore dis- 
trustful, a young generation which has too often seen glittering 
words serve to mask ignorance and selfishness demands a 
precise style and an unbending honesty. 


One might add that it is not only this betrayal by its leaders but 
its own rejection of the old certitudes that underlies this demand 
for honesty and lucidity. When the eternities are dim, we crave 
epigrams. 

And the master of modern epigram, the slayer of Victorian elo- 
quence, is of course Lytton Strachey. To the consummate art 
that has remoulded biography, if sometimes distorting history, M. 
Maurois does full justice. He sees too that Strachey, though akin 
in qualities of mind and style to Frenchmen like Anatole France 
and Proust, is at bottom utterly English: he could not, at the last, 
resist Queen Victoria. 

One post-war intellectual tendency is represented by Aldous 
Huxley: the ruthless disillusioned anatomizing of ideas. Another 
and an emotional reaction is embodied in D. H. Lawrence’s 
attempted rehabilitation of the physical and the sexual, his gospel 
of the primitive and instinctive life. His was an effort agonized, 
subversive, religious. 

It is no striking originality that marks these estimates. Some 
of them have been anticipated and more penetratingly explored, 
for example, by Mr. Bonamy Dobrée in The Lamp and the Lute. 
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M. Maurois’s critical virtue is not so much depth of insight as 
justesse, the power to appreciate such a diversity of gifts. Poets 
and Prophets exemplifies this all-too-rare quality, but it lacks much 
of M. Maurois’s wonted ease of movement and felicity of phrase. 
One wishes that he had recast the book for his English speaking 
readers, freeing it from the cramping rigidities of its textbook 
form, the needless overbalance of exposition and quotation. Even 
the enlivening interplay of French allusion is not always happy: 
there are too many comparisons with Voltaire! But what one 
most misses is a closer unity of design, a more searching study of 
the varieties of contemporary attitudes. For English writers of 
today are already turning impatiently away from the panaceas 
of “the life-forcers” Wells and Shaw (sometimes to panaceas of 
their own). And some of them are finding their way to new—and 
old—assurances. 
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Nil dulcius est bene quam munita tenere 
Edita doctrina sapientum templa serena, 
Despicere unde gueas alios passimgue videre 
Errare atque viam palantes quaerere vitae. 


—Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. 
Boox II, 7-10 
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